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PREFACE 


WirH one exception, the portraits of ministers 
in this volume have been copied from steel- 
plate engravings which appeared in Zhe Evan- 
gelital Magazine. In a very cordial manner 
the Trustees allowed copies to be taken, and 
that favour has been much appreciated. 

The exception named is the portrait of 
C. H. Spurgeon, which I am not alone in 
regarding as a very successful photograph of 
the great preacher, when he was at the height 
of his prestige and usefulness in the year 1875. 
The original picture was recently borrowed on 
behalf of the artist who is producing a bust 
of Spurgeon for the Baptist Church House. 
The photograph was originally taken for the 
late Mr Ebenezer Marshall of 78 Queen 
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Victoria Street; and the copyright, under 
certain conditions, was transferred to me_ by 
Mr Marshall in 1895. 

As regards the volume, it must speak for 
itself. The writing has been a pleasure; and 
it is hoped that, while making allowance for 
any shortcomings, readers may find that the 
men portrayed were worthy of the attention 
given to them. 

Gy ehiicke 


WINCHMORE HIL1, 


Lonpon, N. 
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DR PARKER AND HIS FRIENDS 


I 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


THERE was something unusually pathetic about the 
death of Dr Parker; and when looked upon in 
retrospect it seems to have been the severest loss 
which the Church Militant on earth had suffered since 
the passing away of C. H. Spurgeon about ten years 
previously. How vividly do I remember the evening 
when the great Doctor of the City Temple had arrived 
at his last hour. It happened in his case as it had 
done in that of his much-valued friend John De Kewer 
Williams ; the last stage of his life was a time of loneli- 
ness, which found some relief in the increased ardour 
with which he preached the Gospel. I can testify that 
the doctrines of grace became dearer than ever to the 
preacher as age increased. 


The death of one who for a lengthened period 
A 
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occupied a commanding position in the Metropolis of 
the British Empire, seems to stimulate our interest in 
all things pertaining to him and his life experience. 
When we note that his father was a Northumbrian 
stone-mason, ‘with the strength of two men and the 
will of ten, we are naturally struck with the fact that 
that useful calling has been associated with many 
others who won distinction either as preachers or 
writers. We are also interested in the town of 
Hexham, which claims the distinction of being Joseph 
Parker’s birthplace, an ancient, quaint kind of town, 
which, three-quarters of a century ago, contained hardly 
more than four thousand people, set in the midst of 
picturesque Northern scenery, twenty-one miles west 
of Newcastle, and two hundred and eighty-three miles 
north of London. Samuel Lewis the topographer, who 


wrote at the time of Joseph Parker’s birth, remarks: 


‘Though the town never received a charter of 
incorporation, there are four trading companies, viz., 
weavers, shoemakers, glovers, and hatters, exercising, 
by a kind of prescriptive right, as great a control 
over those respective trades as is generally practised 
in towns regularly incorporated.’ 


In regard to the surroundings of the town at that 
time, the same writer adds: 


‘The Vale of Hexham presents a rich landscape of 
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picturesque scenery, being beautifully diversified fields, 
shrubberies, and pleasure grounds, and is remarkable 
for producing earlier crops than the surrounding district. 
A considerable portion of the land belongs to the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. ... There are 
places of worship for Independents and Wesleyan 
Methodists, besides a Scottish Church and two Roman 
Catholic Chapels, in both of which latter the altar- 
pieces are embellished with fine paintings of the Cruci- 
fixion. The Grammar School was founded in 1599 
by Queen Elizabeth who placed it under the control 
of an incorporated body of governors.’ 


Dr Parker’s school-days did not represent a course 
of sunshine and flowers, but he came forth from the 
ordeal hopeful for the great career which lay before 
him, if not so fully equipped as he might have 
desired. I believe that it was the late Thomas 
Whitaker, teetotal pioneer in the thirties of the nine- 
teenth century, and afterwards Mayor of Scarborough, 
who remembered the child Joseph Parker as he was 
at that time, and as seen standing at the door of 
his parents’ house. When he grew up and had learned 
all that his schoolmasters could teach him, he natur- 
ally, in the case of such a youth, became a teacher of 
others. No North-country man of a similar age could 
well have shown more budding promise. Whether 
he would ever have made so capable a stone-mason 


as his father may be doubted; but he engaged in the 
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more humble kind of Christian work, and ventured at a 
very early age to preach the Gospel to those of his 
own class; and with a view of being employed alto- 
gether in that work he set about the attainment of a 
liberal theological education, which showed that some 
of the Hexham stone-mason’s characteristics had 
descended to his son. 

When Joseph Parker came to London in the year 
1852, practically to be ‘brought out’ as a preacher 
by the late Dr John Campbell, it might almost be said 
that he came at an auspicious time, or the parting of 
the ways in a chronological sense. The shadow of 
the retrogressive times, which had preceded the 
accession of Queen Victoria, was supposed to have 
given place to the fuller sunshine of a more promising 
day. The Great Exhibition of a few months previously 
had been held to teach the nations lessons of universal 
brotherhood in the Golden Age which some were 
sanguine enough to think was coming on. War was 
to become obsolete; freer intercourse was to bring in 
an age of universal prosperity. The general outlook 
was less promising than the optimists of the day 
supposed it to be, however. The squalor, filth, and 
contagion in London slums was appalling. Education 
was so utterly neglected—so far as the poor and the 


working classes were concerned—that a hundred 
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thousand child arabs infested the London streets, 
finding no better schoolmasters than their criminal 
elders. Because prisons and penal establishments 
were being provided instead of schools, mere youths 
were sentenced to death; and a number of young lads, 
under fourteen years of age, might have been seen in 
Newgate, waiting to go off in a batch to serve their 
term of transportation at the Antipodes.? 

During the Spring there had been an uncommon 
kind of drought from about the middle of February 
until the end of April, so that water became un- 
commonly short, herbage and grass became parched 
and brown, like it is in a dry autumn, while the 
persistent east wind made work scarce in the docks 
of the port of London through sailing vessels being 
unable to get into port though near home. 

In another way, this remarkable season seems to 


have been as noteworthy as the extraordinary early 


1 “But what are these boys doing here?” we exclaim, as we 
enter a ward in which about a dozen lads, the eldest being about 
fourteen years old, are engaged in reading, or are being in- 
structed. ‘They are all under sentence of transportation,” we are 
told. “Surely such a sentence has not been pronounced on that 
youngest lad, who, we think, cannot be more than ten or twelve 
years of age”—-we reply. ‘That lad has been here five or six 
times for various offences, besides being as many times summarily 
convicted,” rejoins the Jailor’—‘A Walk through Newgate,’ in 
The Leisure Hour, 21st October 1852. 
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summer of 1783 referred to by the poet Cowper in his 
letters, when sun and moon shone through a kind of 
heated fog, greatly to the terror of superstitious people, 
who thought that the Day of Judgment was at hand. 

At such a time did the youth from Hexham arrive 
in the Metropolis; but he did not know, and the throng 
in Fleet Street, who may hardly have noticed the 
nervous young man from the country walk up and 
down in front of the British Banner newspaper office, 
did not know, that a great preacher had come to 
London. At times, how little do we ever know about 
what is happening around us. Joseph Parker was then 
at the outset of his great career, and had fifty years of 
work before him. Charles Haddon Spurgeon had 
just started on his wonderful forty years’ ministry, 
and, as the Boy Preacher of the Fens, was gaining 
knowledge and experience, undergoing a kind of 
providential discipline for the more arduous service 
yet to come. At Southampton, young Alexander 
Maclaren was giving the preface, as it were, to his 
coming great life-work at Manchester. On _ the 
Saturday before Easter Sunday, 1852, Joseph Parker 
knew no more of what was thus in the future than 
the people did who were thronging Fleet Street. The 
office of the British Banner, so awe-inspiring to the 


young preacher, was a shop with a plate-glass window 
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on the west side of the entrance to the extensive 
establishment of Perkins, Bacon, & Co., engravers, and 
at that time, artistic printers to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as well as to many banks and private firms. 
Until they were superseded by a cheaper kind, many 
years later, the original penny postage-stamps—first 
black and then red—as well as others of a higher price, 
were both engraved and printed at 69 Fleet Street. 
The number used fifty years ago was over sixteen 
million a day, the value being £7,000. Something 
more may have to be said concerning Joseph Parker, 
as well as of John Campbell, D.D., who introduced the 
Hexham youth to the great public of London. The 
popular Doctor, who was heard of weekly through the 
British Banner, was not only a politician and a 
journalist; he was also a successful magazine editor, 
a biblical commentator, a writer of books, a kind of 
trusted defender of the faith, who, when he spoke in 
theological controversies, did so in a voice of thunder 
while, as Spurgeon said, he looked like a lion. In days 
of youth Dr Campbell was to me one of the most 
commanding figures of the Christian world, a man who 
was all that he supposed he was, and that others 
thought him to be. 

Although Dr Parker had naturally been to me a 


preacher of extraordinary power, as well as a public 
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man of uncommon interest, I did not come into personal 
contact with him until the year 1894. Many years 
before that, however, I had heard his address at the 
opening of New Devonshire Square Chapel, Stoke 
Newington, which was so far autobiographical, that 
there occurred references to the days of beginning at 
Banbury. While Joseph Farker was minister of the 
Congregational Church in that Oxfordshire town, Mr 
Henderson, first pastor of New Devonshire Square 
Chapel, had charge of the Baptist Church. Both were 
then beginners in the Christian ministry; each came 
to London to continue the work of an ancient church 
which dated its origin from Puritan times. I had 
previously heard some things concerning Joseph Parker 
in early life. It must obviously have been evident to 
all who knew him, that a preacher of such brilliant 
gifts would not continue long in a secluded provincial 
sphere. 

My first interview with Dr Parker took place in the 
vestry of the City Temple, and the business concerned 
an enterprise connected with Mr John De Kewer 
Williams, who at that time had resigned his pastorate, 
given up lecturing, and was living in lonesome retire- 
ment at Orange Villa, Hackney. He was over thirteen 
years the senior of Dr Parker, and a friendship of 


the closest kind bound the two together in a bond of 
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genuine sympathy. In his cordial way the Doctor 
spoke to me of his friend’s open-handed generosity in 
regard to the work carried on at the City Temple. 
At the same time Mr Williams was a _ keen-eyed 
observer of human nature, and thus well understood 
the leading characteristics of the prominent men with 
whom he was acquainted. Because he was so natural 
himself both in and out of the pulpit, he was apt to 
regard all artificial acts and ways as shortcomings 
which he was at liberty to talk about in kindly style. 
Then his gift as a mimic enabled him to copy the 
tones and manners of leading preachers with dramatic 
effect, which Spurgeon himself might have equalled, 
but could not have surpassed. A part of the evening’s 
entertainment at Orange Villa, when Mr Williams was 
our host there, might be a reproduction of the great 
preacher of the City Temple; so that had we shut 
our eyes and merely listened, we might have imagined 
that the Doctor was sitting there repeating a sermon. 
Dr Parker himself was much amused at finding that 
he was occasionally thus turned to account for 
the amusement of private admirers, amid roars of 
laughter, while the rigidly grave features of the per- 
former seemed to say that to himself all was a very 
grave piece of business indeed. ‘Mr De Kewer 


Williams,’ the Doctor would say, when the two would 
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meet in the City Temple vestry after a Thursday 
morning service, ‘I am told that you can take me 
off better than anyone living.’ Fortunately, both for 
himself and his friends, Mr De Kewer Williams was 
never more sure of his footing than when treading on 
delicate ground. At such a time he would be more 
than equal to the occasion. The readiness in which 
he would assume his meekest tone and severest gravity 
was irresistible—‘Oh, Dr Parker, to think, now, that 
I should take anybody off!’ Could anything have 
been said more effective, or better suited to the 
occasion ? 

The proposed enterprise, concerning which I sought 
the advice of Dr Parker in 1894, had reference to Mr 
Williams, who himself directly sanctioned my visit to 
the City Temple. For long I had regarded the latter 
as being a wit as well as a patriot, a conscientious 
adherent of nonconformity, an earnest preacher of 
evangelical doctrine, but who still maintained a 
catholic bearing towards all who differed from him. 
From time to time he sent to me collections of 
private papers, printed and in MS., and these appeared 
to possess considerable literary interest. From such 
material it seemed to be possible to compile a memorial 
volume of more than ordinary originality, as presenting 


a phase of nineteenth-century life which would be an 
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all-round gain to the Church at large to have preserved. 
At the time, I was somewhat eager to discharge this 
task. 

While this was the business in hand, it was an 
agreeably novel experience to meet for the first time 
in private conference the world-renowned pastor of 
the City Temple. On this occasion there was the 
additional pleasant adventure of unexpectedly meeting 
with Mr Thomas Wagstaff, one of Dr Parker’s valued 
deacons, with whom I had been associated in official 
service at Somerset House over thirty years 
previously. 

While Dr Parker received me with that character- 
istic kindness, which now, as with sunshine as it were, 
seems to light up all our recollections of him, he 
very cordially favoured the idea of having a memorial 
volume about such an original man as Mr Williams. 
Indeed, the Doctor entered into the subject in a way 
which showed that the proposed literary memorial 
strongly commended itself to his judgment. He even 
talked about what method he should like to see 
adopted in its preparation. He recommended that 
there should be a biographical introduction, and gave 
some advice which might gladly have been acted upon 
had not the enterprise fallen through. Of Mr Williams 


himself he spoke with admiration; the ardour of his 
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tone showed that the bond which held the two together 
in common sympathy was of a stronger kind than 
could have come of mere conventional ministerial 
friendship. The interview appeared to be in all 
respects successful. 

There was, therefore, much genuine disappointment 
when certain obstacles were found to lie in the way 
of proceeding with the preparation of the proposed 
memorial volume. At his own request, but to my 
great regret, the abundant materials in hand were 
returned to Mr Williams, who some few months later 
passed away. It was his wish and intention to make 
an album, a kind of unpublished autobiography, which 
would have been deposited in the library of Hackney 
Town Hall, where a fine painting of Mr Williams, 
was already to be seen. 

The next time that I was privileged with a private 
interview the business was of a very different kind, 
and our conference took place in the Doctor’s study at 
Hampstead in the last month of the nineteenth century. 
In response to a very special request of the proprietors 
of The Sun evening newspaper, Dr Parker had con- 
sented to edit that journal during six days. Of course 
the editor’s action was to be altogether unrestricted ; 
he was to print whatever he liked ; he even had liberty 
to reject any advertisement of which he disapproved, 
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and I believe that one insertion in this department, 
for which £40 would have been paid, was actually 
' disallowed. As regards my own share in this inter- 
esting journalistic experiment, it afforded some grati- 
fication to supply two contributions which were 
published in the paper during that memorable week, 
It was understood at the time, that Zhe Sun com- 
manded a huge extra circulation while under the 
temporary directorship of its distinguished editor. In 
all that pertained to the successful management of a 
London evening newspaper, the pastor of the City 
Temple may not have been quite abreast of the times, 
so that for six days he may have seemed to have 
stepped aside from his proper sphere. To contribute 
letters and articles to the daily or weekly Press, as 
Dr Parker frequently did, was one thing; suddenly 
to assume the captaincy of an ambitious halfpenny 
evening journal, with London and the country in 
expectancy, was something quite different. When the 
six days’ interesting experiment was over, no doubt 
many thought that they detected the work of an 
amateur in their halfpenny purchases; but if so, such 
may rest assured that if the trial had been extended 
to a fortnight, the second week would have been 
better than the first. The Doctor was a man who 
would learn quickly, and a week’s experience to him 
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might have been as profitable as that of a year in the 
case of more commonplace people. In any case, The 
Sun experiment has not been forgotten; and the 
wholesome views in regard to racing and_ betting 
which the paper gave forth during the brief period in 
which it spoke as a Christian journal, was certainly 
not in vain; for public opinion has advanced in this 
matter, and it is now possible to get a daily paper 
free from the demoralising turf news which large 
numbers of young people find to be a short cut to ruin. 
On the morning after Christmas Day, 1900, I went 
again to Hampstead, and had the privilege of another 
conversation with Dr Parker in his study. His brief 
connection with 7e Suz was then a memory; and one 
could not but be greatly interested in hearing about 
adventures—-samples of others—during a very memor- 
able week. In doing what he had done, he had been 
so far removed from any self-seeking, that I understood 
he unhesitatingly declined to accept a handsome 
honorarium for his services which the proprietors 
of The Sun pressed upon his acceptance. A largely 
extended circulation seemed to make some other things 
which happened only the more disappointing. Anxious 
to do the very best that could be done under very 
singular conditions, Dr Parker had hoped that his 


evening paper might appear as a double sheet of eight 
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pages ; but as this turned out to be impracticable, a 
number of articles which were to have been used 
remained in hand. This was no less of a disappoint- 
ment to the editor than it was to the writers. This 
hitch in the arrangements may be regretted even to 
this day ; for the Doctor was hampered by restrictions 
which did not allow of his journalistic capacity being 
fairly tested. Of one thing no one need harbour any 
doubt: if he had in youth taken to journalism as a 
profession, he would have become one of the peers 
of the newspaper world. His interest in the Press 
seemed to be of no common kind; and whenever he 
contributed a letter or article to any journal, it was 
sure to be a chief feature in the issues of the day on 
which it appeared. Sometimes, however, a journal 
which gladly receives such contributions during the 
lifetime of a writer, returns evil for good at the time 
of his death. When Dr Parker died he was depicted 
as having had a good ‘going’ concern in the City 
Temple; and at the time of his death, many years 
previously, Dr Cumming was shown to have been 
something like an impostor! How reassuring is it 
that the estimate of our life’s work which will have 
to stand at the last will not be that of our enemies ; 
and even friends may often be mistaken in their 


judgment. 
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It must have been obvious to all who were privileged 
to come into close contact with Dr Parker that he was 
endowed with all of the qualifications which go to make 
a great journalist. This was shown in some measure 
by the interest which he showed in the newspaper 
Press, and his sensitiveness in regard to what was 
said about himself. Thus, in course of conversation, 
I found that he had been reading, and had greatly 
appreciated, an article which had just before appeared 
in a morning paper on the City Temple and its 
Preacher. He even suspected that he might be 
confronted with the author. ‘Did you write it?’ he 
asked in his characteristic emphatic way, looking 
earnestly at me. Although the honour of having 
written this description did not belong to me, I 
mentioned the name of a friend whom I supposed 
might be the author, and afterwards found that this 
surmise was correct. 

As one who had been associated with C. H. 
Spurgeon in literary work during twenty years, I was 
particularly desirous of hearing from himself Dr Parker’s 
estimate of that great preacher. Had Dr Parker been 
accustomed to look upon Spurgeon as a scholar? ‘No; 
but he was a genius, was the ready and emphatic 
reply. Although each of these great men had 


exchanged pulpits, there was at times some friction 
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between them, through one taking exception to certain 
utterances of the other. Even prior to his settlement 
in London, Dr Parker had made his mark as a lecturer 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle; the cause of the 
Stockwell Orphanage had been aided by a collection 
at the City Temple, and the autograph of C. H. Spurgeon 
is to be seen there in the pulpit Bible. Still, when Dr 
Parker had his distinguished friend in his mind, he had 
a habit of picturing two Spurgeons, one being the 
pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the other being 
the friend of orphans. Oftentimes the two failed to 
see eye to eye in theology. Dr Parker evidently 
believed the atonement of Christ to be very much more 
far-reaching than certain of the Calvinistic restrictions 
would seem to allow. 

On the whole, however, he showed great admiration 
for Spurgeon and his work. He once remarked, 
that if the Metropolitan Tabernacle had been buried 
in its pastor’s grave, the building and cost of it would 
still have been worth while. It can never fail to be 
of interest to know what one great man thinks about 
another who also stands in the front rank. Dr Parker’s 
estimate of his friend Spurgeon’s character, work, and 
genius would certainly be something of permanent 
interest and value. Some time before Dr James Archer 


Spurgeon passed away, he asked Dr Parker if he 
B 
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would like to earn five guineas for a bazaar by writing 
an article on the Life and Genius of the late pastor 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. At that time, and 
acting on a suggestion which I had made to him, Dr 
Spurgeon had in preparation a work on his brother, 
consisting of about a dozen sections, each written by 
some well-known man who viewed the late preacher 
and philanthropist from his own individual standpoint. 
As might be expected, Dr Parker cordially consented 
to become a contributor. I now learned from himself 
that the pleasant task had been completed, that the 
MS. had duly been delivered to Dr J. A. Spurgeon; 
and that though a résumé could not be given, it was 
still known to have been favourable. This MS. may 
probably still be among Dr Spurgeon’s papers, and 
would, no doubt, if printed, prove of no common interest. 

Dr Parker’s Thursday morning service for City men 
is generally admitted to have been an unique success. 
In a day when there was much talk about the Press 
having superseded the Pulpit, it was a fine and stimu- 
lating testimony to the abiding supreme attractiveness 
of the Gospel. In a sense the week-day noon service 
may have been somewhat of a copy of what had been 
attempted at Pinners’ Hall, Old Broad Street, in the 
years which succeeded plague and fire after the 


Restoration; but even in its golden age, Puritanism 
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never showed such a power of attraction in the 
Merchants’ Lecture, which still survives, as centred 
in the City Temple Thursday morning service during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. To found 
and succeed in such service seems to have been the 
preacher’s ideal; and to have an opportunity of en- 
gaging in it was no doubt a main consideration which 
led him to decide to remove to London. The con- 
eregation was not only cosmopolitan, it does not seem 
to have been affected by conditions which naturally 
influence more commonplace assemblies. Attend 
when we might, Ritualists and Low Churchmen, 
Unitarians and Agnostics, men of science, and others 
who represented the great world of Journalism, were 
sure to be there to listen to the City Temple Doctor’s 
noonday message. Beyond all this, Dr Parker was, 
in common with Dr Maclaren, a preacher’s preacher, 
and as such he influenced his age in no merely conven- 
tional manner. Spurgeon’s pulpit work consisted more 
in giving messages to the multitude. I told Dr 
Parker what his friend John Kewer Williams had 
always maintained, viz., that no other man save 
Spurgeon could have made a City week-day noon 
service such a success, during so long a period. Others 
would hardly believe that Spurgeon himself, great 
and attractive as he was, would have so well suc- 
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ceeded in that department. Dr Parker seemed to 
hold a similar opinion, for he remarked by way of 
reply to what I had told him, ‘No; perhaps not 
in that kind of work, What was no less pleasing than 
reassuring was the way in which he realised his 
responsibility, and that inspired a very genuine desire 
to turn the opportunity which presented itself to the 
very best account. During my last interview with 
him, nothing could have been more delightfully im- 
pressive than the genuine ardour with which he 
emphasised the increasing necessity for enforcing 
evangelical doctrine; his heart seemed actually to be 
fired by enthusiasm while speaking about it. My last 
word to him was a reminder of the uninterrupted good 
health, which as a preacher, he had enjoyed through 
a long life. ‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ he said, in a way 
which showed how fully he realised having received 
that blessing. Outside of his study door he bade me 
farewell, and it was never my privilege to speak to 
this great man again. 

Dr Parker may have been what is called less ex- 
perimental than C, H. Spurgeon as a preacher, but 
he was quite as richly evangelical; his discourses 
abounded in striking passages and brilliant ideas, and 
while these may have glowed all through each sermon 


as sparks from a sanctified genius, there was ever 
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the yearning that Christ might be glorified by 
hearers being benefited. His printed pulpit utter- 
ances show his mastery of the English language, for 
practically his sermons were published as his hearers 
received them. In this respect he was quite a 
contrast to his distinguished friend at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. Spurgeon came to be so fastidi- 
ous in the matter of corrections, making omissions, 
additions, and recasting sentences in the MS. of the 
shorthand reporter, that something like the whole 
of Monday would be occupied in the preparation of 
the weekly sermon for the Press. Dr Parker also had 
to be reported; but if the printed sheet gave a 
correct rendering of just what he said, he was never 
disposed to trouble himself any further concerning 
it. 

Although he was so fervently evangelical, Dr 
Parker’s Puritan predecessor, Dr Thomas Goodwin, 
would certainly not have pronounced him to be a 
consistent Calvinist; but this need not come as a 
shock, if it be true, as one prominent Doctor of 
Divinity has affirmed, that Calvin himself would not 
have recognised even C. H. Spurgeon as a disciple! 
This is no doubt true; for strict Calvinists who would 
subscribe to Archbishop Whitgift’s ‘Lambeth Articles, 
especially to what has been called the ‘appalling 
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simplicity’ of the ninth concerning Reprobation, are 
now few and far between. Dr Parker was so far 
removed from such doctrine, that he declared: ‘I 
believe that Jesus Christ tasted death for every man. 
. .. I believe all were lost, therefore He came to seek 
and to save all.” At the same time he believed that 
persistency in sin involved punishment after death, 
but he did not attempt to define what that might be. 
Controversies which have taken place on this terrible 
and mysterious question would seem to have been 
fruitless in good results, or to have been actually 
mischievous. The earnest preacher of the Gospel 
gains advantage by eschewing controversy, and by 


thus keeping close to his message. 
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DR JOHN CAMPBELL INVITES JOSEPH 
PARKER TO LONDON 


PERSONS who are interested in the life and work of 
Dr Parker naturally honour the memory of Dr John 
Campbell, who came to London from a_ secluded 
sphere in Ayrshire to succeed to the pulpit of 
Whitefield at the Tabernacle, Moorfields, and only a 
short distance ftom the original headquarters of 
Arminian Methodism in the City Road. In its day 
the Moorfields Tabernacle was a famous centre of 
evangelical influence; but at present, and to us, the 
chief thing concerning the old chapel is that it was 
Dr Campbell who introduced young Joseph Parker 
to the world of London, in the year before the first 
coming to the Metropolis of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon from his country pastorate at Waterbeach. 
At that time Dr Campbell had been in London 
nearly a quarter of a century, and he ranked as a 


veteran among the pulpit celebrities of the Inde- 
28 
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pendents. He was born in 1795, was a native of 
Forfarshire, and received his education, first at 
the University of St Andrews, and afterwards at 
Glasgow. 

To those who are old enough to remember it, 
the year 1852, when young Joseph Parker came to 
London by way of response to an invitation from Dr 
Campbell, has some familiar landmarks. It saw the 
passing away from the earthly scene of Thomas 
Moore, the poet, in the early part of the year, and 
of Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, in the autumn. 
Lord Derby, ‘the Rupert of debate, was premier until 
the coming in of the Earl of Aberdeen’s coalition 
Ministry after Christmas. The arrivals of Australian 
gold had stimulated interest in the Colonies, so that 
large numbers of emigrants were eagerly leaving 
for the Antipodes. The romantic anticipations in- 
spired by the Great Exhibition of the previous year 
had not yet died out; but as yet it was hardly 
suspected that disputes between Russia and Turkey 
would culminate in the disastrous and unnecessary 
Crimean War. A chief figure among the most suc- 
cessful pioneers of good and cheap literature was 
John Cassell, who seems to have published Joseph 
Parker’s earliest literary productions, and so to have 
introduced him to the reading public. 
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To such a novice as the future great preacher of 
the City Temple, the coming to London, at the age 
of twenty-two, was probably so far the chief adventure 
of life; and then, to his youthful imagination, ‘the 
second great fact in creation was Dr Campbell” A 
man who for a long period was one of the most 
influential leaders among the Nonconformists, will 
merit some brief attention. 

Like some other men of similar calibre, Dr Campbell 
was more formidable at a distance than at close 
quarters. While anticipating having to stand in the 
presence of such a divine and oracle of the Press, 
young Parker was somewhat unnerved; the last 
number of the Srztish Banner, as seen through its 
publisher’s window in Fleet Street, had for him ‘quite 
a defiant aspect’; but the cordial greeting in the 
Doctor’s study was reassuring. ‘Dr Campbell shook 
hands in a most welcoming manner, and so did much 
to recall my ease, says Dr Parker in Ad Clerum. 
‘Look at him! Broad, erect, with abundant grey 
hair standing up as if it had been suddenly startled 
into disorder, and with linen enough around his neck 
to dress half a denomination. Then as regards his 
collar, ‘I had seen collars like it in engravings, but 
until that moment, had seen nothing like it in actual 
linen. The Doctor’s voice—‘A kind of muffled roar’ 
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—was in keeping with his dress and figure—a man 
not only su genesis, but unique as one might almost 
say in his generation, and the counterpart of whom 
has not since been seen in the three Kingdoms. As 
he grew older, the young preacher from Hexham 
would realise that the divine who had given him 
encouragement and advice in youth, was regarded 
with extraordinary respect by a large following, 
though on the other hand a considerable party did 
not disguise the fact, that they had little or no liking 
for him. About a dozen years after the first meeting 
of Dr Campbell and young Parker at Tabernacle 
House, Moorfields, the Doctor received a testimonial 
of 4500; and on 17th January 1865, a party of I50 
gentlemen assembled at Radley’s Hotel and presented 
him with a further gift of £3000. Lord Shaftesbury 
presided, and many persons of distinction were 
présent. The Earl, no less than his friend CG) Hy; 
Spurgeon, may have regarded Dr Campbell as some- 
what severe, but he was to them an ally to be 
valued as the fearless defender of evangelical doctrines. 
‘Dr Campbell, at a distance, looks like a lion, re- 
marked Spurgeon; ‘but he is really a lamb,’ 

To Joseph Parker at the age of twenty-two, Dr 
Campbell appears to have been a mentor whose 


counsels and attention were of lasting advantage to 
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him. A commonplace youth might have become a 
mere gushing admirer of such a man; but while 
Joseph Parker was already a keen observer of 
character, and plainly saw what were his more elderly 
friend’s shortcomings as well as what were his talents 
and graces, he was none the less grateful. 

We can hardly suppose that one editor and hard- 
working writer in a thousand, a man whose time was 
so fully occupied, would have given such earnest dis- 
interested attention to a young preacher at the outset 
of his course as Dr Campbell gave to Joseph Parker. 
If the latter in the days of his prime had not told 
us all about it in his own charmingly graphic style, 
we might have supposed that the story contained 
much of exaggeration. After the then unknown 
youth from Hexham had preached at Moorfields 
Tabernacle for the first time on Easter Sunday, 1852, 
the veteran Doctor and his not always sanguine 
protégé were drawn more closely together in the 
most genuine kind of friendship, Dr Campbell 
treated his young friend with the consideration such 
as he might have accorded to a son in the faith; 
and in some reminiscences of that time written in 
middle age, Dr Parker said of the Doctor, ‘There 
was enough about him to inspire confidence and 


beget a very cordial love,’ Nevertheless, the assistant 
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began to know then, as he learned more fully after- 
wards, that the editor of the Banner, the preacher 
who could reckon Whitefield himself among his 
predecessors, was far from being a milk-and-water 
divine who had no definite opinions of his own. He 
had his enemies, and was never disposed to tone 
down that rigorous criticism of what he disapproved 
through fear of making more. The influential posi- 
tion into which he rose may have favoured a notion 
that he was a guardian of the faith, Some time 
before young Parkers appearance in London, the 
Doctor, whose relationship with Edward Miall seems 
never to have been very cordial, severed his connec- 
tion with the Liberation Society, which he came to 
regard as ‘a school of anarchy.’ In the ‘History of 
the Free Churches’ the great journalist and divine 
of the early Victorian era, is put down as ‘the great 
heresy-hunter of the day’; but probably that is not 
more impartial than some of Dr Campbell’s own 
possibly too sweeping censures. Mr Charles Miall 
even adds: 


‘It was impossible to look in his face in. his 
palmiest days—with “an eye like Mars to threaten 
and command”—and to listen to his sonorous periods, 
without discovering the sources of his domineering 
influence, and also the secret of his decline,’ 
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Still, a man who had allies in the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and C. H. Spurgeon, and one who was 
presented with £3000 by 150 gentlemen at a London 
hotel, must have had something in him to command 
the respect and admiration of an impartial historian. 

At his first coming into contact with him, Dr Parker 
did not appear to see so much in Dr Campbell’s 
eye as was the case with some others who may have 
looked for and hoped to find what was not actually 
to be seen there— ‘Dr Campbell’s eye never showed 
a sign that betrayed his feeling. It is evident that 
the Doctor was a man of strong prejudices; he was 
rigorous in demanding that those whom he favoured 
should come up to his own orthodox belief, and thus 
his judgments of others in matters affecting theology 
were apt to be rigorous or uncompromising. Dr 
Campbell was a man of such energy, that in whatever 
he did he seems to have acted with vehemence. He 
does not seem ever to have favoured half-and-half 
measures, If he had followed the calling of a black- 
smith, as at one time seemed to be open to him, his 
hammer might have rivalled that of Vulcan himself. 
His characteristics were those of the Scottish country- 
side of a hundred years ago, He had one of the 
kindest of hearts; the gain of the whole world would 


not have tempted him to act contrary to conscience, 
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But though he made mistakes, no one was _ better 
acquainted with that fact than himself, as was shown 
by his own candid admission. He was not always 
fair to opponents; but it was zeal for what he 
earnestly believed to be vital truth which carried 
him away, and prevented his seeing any extenuating 
circumstances. 

In the household of the Hexham stone - mason, 
whose sympathies were all for an unadulterated 
Puritan faith, Dr Campbell was a great Christian 
leader, as capable of expounding the verities of 
religion, as he was mighty in repulsing the foes who 
threatened the gates of Zion. He read the magazines 
which the London Doctor edited, and found the 
literary pabulum which he needed. The _ hardy 
Northumbrian stone-mason was one who might 
have walked in company with James Spurgeon of 
Stambourne, could the two have become acquainted. 
Even the old Essex pastor’s grandson, C. H. Spurgeon, 
might have found a genial companion in the stone- 
mason’s son. Young Parker showed more _ interest 
in advanced Chartist lectures than would have been 
allowable at Stambourne, and would not have 
concerned himself with certain theological problems 
which perplexed the Essex youth, but the two would 
have had much in common. 
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It was quite natural that, in one of his most daring 
moods, young Joseph Parker should decide on 
writing to Dr Campbell. Though they were sorely 
grieved at parting from such a son, and may have 
had their misgivings about his venturing alone into 
the great world of London, his parents must have 
been proud when the Doctor’s reply came to hand, 
not only encouraging Joseph to come, but actually 
inviting him to preach in Whitefield’s pulpit. Looked 
at through the vista of more than half a century, the 
whole episode is a delightful one to contemplate. 
Young Parker was certainly a lad of promise on 
whom his parents might well look with joy. The 
training he had received in his Northern home had 
been a successful one throughout. There had been 
no sowing of wild oats; he revered his parents and 
was content to be guided by them; and any nervous 
fears he may have harboured, as he looked upon the 
country while journeying in the parliamentary train 
up the then almost brand new Great Northern 
Railway, were tokens of strength rather than of 
weakness. He had hitherto not been farther from 
home than he might have walked out one day and 
have walked back the next, so that he had yet to 
discover that London was bigger than Newcastle. 


It had been his advantage to be brought up in an 
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atmosphere of prayer, until to pray without ceasing 
seemed to become natural to him. He had received 
no college training, but the home discipline he had 
passed through, was on the whole probably more 
effective than any other by which he could have 
benefited. Then, at the age of twenty-two, to come 
directly into contact with such a man as Dr Campbell 
was an advantage to be valued. ‘His method of 
directing my own labours was highly characteristic, 
said Dr Parker in after days, ‘while the spirit in 
which he gave his advice was often that of a truly 
Christian father. 

The custom was for the Hexham novice to repair 
to Tabernacle House on Saturday evening; and there 
after tea with the ladies, he and the Doctor would 
retire to the study. The latter would then sit as a 
patient and critical listener while young Parker read 
the whole of the discourse which he proposed to give 
on the following morning. Then would come such 
suggestions of amendment as an earnest student 
might pardonably dread, while feeling bound to treat 
them with respect. The sermon might be too long, 
there might be passages which might be strengthened ; 
or, a fault more common fifty years ago than is the 
case to-day, there might be too many heads! Any 
plea to the effect that there might be barely time 
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to do this, that, or the other went for nothing with 
the determined Doctor. Equally futile would be 
any meek reminder that ‘the old preachers’ were 
partial to ‘a good many heads.’ It would be candidly 
admitted that they really were so; ‘but then they 
were o/d preachers. The evening sermon for the 
morrow would receive similar attention, The value of 
such exercises to a capable youth at the outset of his 
lifework as a preacher could hardly be over-estimated. 
Some time after the death of his venerable friend, Dr 


Parker said in a memorial chapter in Ad Clerum ; 


‘On all occasions the grammar, the rhetoric, and 
the theology of the sermons, which had been prepared, 
were freely criticised, so that I received the benefit 
of a life-time’s education, and thirty years’ varied 
ministerial experience.’ 


The veteran preacher and his pupil assistant did 
not separate without kneeling together in the study 
to ask the divine blessing; and of Dr Campbell, the 
latter has left on record: ‘I never heard anyone so 
gifted in private prayer. However great the pressure 
of work, that would never be omitted; and on the 
following morning the young beginner was always 
greeted with a smile which must have _ inspired 
courage to go forward without fear. 


It was during that memorable Easter week of 
C 
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1852 that young Joseph Parker, for the first time, had 
an insight into the world of Christian journalism as 
it then existed. He accompanied Dr Campbell to 
the British Banner Office, and enjoyed the privilege 
of seeing how, by the aid of shorthand writers, the 
editor managed to do as much as half-a-dozen men 
could have done apart from such assistance. Leading 
articles and other matter were dictated, and as he 
sat in the sanctum while such business was in 
progress, the Hexham neophyte realised that he was 
in presence of a literary Niagara. It became evident 
to him at that time, as it must be evident to us of 
to-day, that the best work cannot be turned out 
under such conditions. Such a method of working 
seemed to be peculiarly unsuited to the case of a 
man like Dr Campbell, who was too apt to take 
exaggerated views of things, and on controversial 
points to express himself with vehemence when a 
more judicial treatment was the only safe course to 
follow. Under extreme pressure, when time was 
limited, the dictated words of a strong man of great 
energy or of ardent temperament were apt to sink 
to the weakness of grandiloquence, while there was 
even danger of committing serious errors. In Ad 
Clerum Dr Parker relates a story of almost tragic 


interest ; that is to say concerning an adventure which 
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from a responsible journalist’s standpoint would be 
regarded as a very genuine disaster. He happened 
to be in the parlour of Tabernacle House when the 
Doctor returned from the British Banner Office, and 
must have been startled to hear his friend confess 
that he had made the greatest mistake of his life. 
‘The Eclipse of Faith, by Professor Henry Rogers, 
had just appeared, and, without properly examining 
the book, the habit of dictating copy led the editor 
to give a hasty notice commencing with, ‘Another 
dart from the quiver of the enemy!’ As that work 
happened to be a distinguished man’s defence of 
the Christian faith, that notice was startling, and the 
error became acutely distressing to the man who had 
committed it when he came to see what was the 
real character of the work. 

While any one may be excused for looking upon 
such a blundering mistake as inexcusable, the fairest, 
as well as the most kindly, thing to do is to regard it 
as an unfortunate accident. In any case, no harm 
was done to any person save the man who fell into his 
own pitfall, and he suffered chiefly from the laugh or 
the ironical cheers he raised against himself. Professor 
Rogers himself was naturally mightily amused. At 
heart, one can hardly doubt that so genial a man as 
Dr Parker took this charitable view of the case. 
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In his last charming book of reminiscences the 
Doctor’s recognition of the best qualities of Dr 
Campbell are as generously cordial as ever; but in 
the chapter on ‘Heresies and Heretics, he deals with 
those who took part in the ‘Rivulet’ controversy of 
1855, in a way which seems almost to revive some of 
the worst phases of that unhappy dispute. This is 
the more to be regretted because he warmly commends 
Mr George Jacob Holyoake for adopting softer ways 
when arguing for Secularism. In the chapter just 
referred to, in ‘A Preacher’s Life, we have some 
biting allusions to the two London journalists who 
took a leading part on the orthodox side in the dis- 
cussion on Mr Lynch’s hymns, eg. ; 

‘The editor of a public-house newspaper discovered 
that Thomas Toke Lynch was not evangelical! How 


peculiar are some of the instruments which the devil 
selects for his work! .. .’ 


Then followed another editor whose unwise excesses 
and ridiculous mistakes acquired momentary import- 
ance from the fact that he edited ‘a religious news- 
paper. The first reference is to the late James 
Grant, editor of the Morning Advertiser; the other 
is no other than Dr John Campbell, of the Ayzzzsh 
Banner, 


That the raising of this ‘Rivulet’ controversy by 
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publicly branding Thomas Toke Lynch as a heretic, 
was a mistake, still to be regretted, may be admitted 
without hesitation. Those who protested against the 
Jurore at the time found that they had on their side 
such uncompromising exponents of the Evangelical 
doctrines as Newman Hall, Henry Allon and Thomas 
Binney. 

As the responsible editor of the Morning Advertiser, 
the organ and property of the licensed victuallers, 
James Grant was so far one of the most successful 
journalists of his day, that fifty years ago his paper 
ranked high as regarded its influence and the revenue 
it yielded. As a Scotsman who began to write for 
the Press as early as 1820, Grant seems to have been 
a man of similar mettle to his friend Dr Campbell. 
Like the Doctor he was a Calvinist, tenacious in 
holding doctrines which he regarded as the verities 
of the Christian faith, while he was not always a 
model of charity in dealing with those whose views 
regarding the far-reaching work of Christ were 
broader than his own. The times were so different 
from ours, that it would be unfair to judge either 
him or Dr Campbell by the standards of to-day; 
but to suggest that such a man was in any degree 
an instrument of the devil, was a stepping aside from 


that calmer and more judicial way of looking at 
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things in which Dr Parker knew how to excel. 
James Grant attended at the chapel in John Street, 
Bedford Row, where J. Harrington Evans and the 
Hon. Baptist Noel successively ministered. Both of 
those earnest and gifted pastors would have borne 
emphatic testimony to Grant’s Christian character. 
In a letter I once received from him long afterwards, 
he mentioned his books in a way which led me to infer 
that his hobby consisted in the formation of a fine 
theological library. In ‘A Preacher’s Life, Dr Parker 
refers to Grant as ‘a now forgotten editor of the 
poorest trash that ever issued from the daily press 
of London!’ He also remarks: ‘That a_public- 
house paper should become the organ of Evangelical 
Dissent was one of the finest feats ever accomplished 
by his Satanic majesty!’ By way of contrast to 
such sentiments—which I regard as growls of the 
Old Adam, rather than genuine utterances from the 
soul of the genial and large-hearted Dr Parker— 
take what a well-known religious monthly magazine 
of fifty years ago said of the Morning Advertiser and 
its editor: 


‘The presence of such a man at the head of such 
a journal is an affair of unspeakable moment, in con- 
sequence of the immense influence which he exercises 
for good by the insertion of religious matter, in which 
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the Adveritser is a wonder unto many, as it often 
furnishes reports of important religious services which 
the religious journals themselves, overlook.’ 


It may also be worth while to bear in mind that 
at the time in question the Zzmes, under Mr Delane, 
reached the height of its power and prestige, and 
that the Morning Advertiser also ranked next to the 
leading journal among the daily papers of London 
in point of circulation. When young C. H. Spurgeon 
was sorely in need of friends after coming to London, 
he found in James Grant and Dr Campbell two 
powerful defenders who were more than a match for 
a host of enemies. 

When, however, we come to take account of the 
‘Rivulet’ controversy in itself, no attempt need be 
made to excuse what was said of the book by its 


most violent detractors. James Grant wrote: 


‘Nearly the whole might have been written by a 
Deist ; and a very large portion of the Hymns might 
be sung by a congregation of Freethinkers.’ 


When Dr Campbell added that Lynch’s book, taken 
as a whole, was ‘the most unspiritual publication of 
the kind in the English language,’ the furore pervaded 
a whole denomination; but fifteen leading ministers 


stood forth as the poet’s defenders, But such protests 
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were only slightly heeded by such trenchant critics 
as James Grant and Dr Campbell. It seems to have 
been natural to both of them to be vehement when 
they intended only to be earnest; so that their 
exaggerations may have hardly meant what they 
would have done in the case of writers who looked 
at things in a calmer way, and who, while they were 
critical, preserved a more judicial spirit. 

The controversy did not pass without showing 
some comical phases. At that time C. H. Spurgeon 
wrote for the Christian Cabinet, and after that journal 
had handsomely commended Mr Lynch’s book, the 
popular preacher wrote an article of a more adverse 
kind. ‘The wind is very inconstant, said the author 
of the ‘Rivulet, ‘but not so variable as this paper, 
which indeed, changes its mind, like the wind its 
direction, without any very discoverable reason.’ Con- 


cerning what Spurgeon said, the poet-preacher added: 


‘This review of Mr Spurgeon’s enjoys the credit 
with me of being the only thing on his side—that 
is against me—that was impertinent without being 
malevolent. It evinced far more ability and apprecia- 
tion than Grant or Campbell had done, and indicated 
a man whose eyes, if they do not get blinded with 
the fumes of that strong, but unwholesome, incense, 
Popularity, may glow with a heavenlier brightness than 
it seems to me they have yet done,’ 
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While this dispute thus went on until it wore itself 
out, Joseph Parker was quietly and_ successfully 
pursuing his work at Banbury. In that Oxfordshire 
town he was being braced and prepared for future 
more arduous and distinguished service. While he 
had been with Dr Campbell, the Doctor from time 
to time gave him such good advice as his lengthened 
experience suggested in connection with the Christian 
ministry. These quiet talks embraced a pretty wide 
range of subjects; and of such sterling value did the 
counsel of his veteran friend appear to be in the \— 
estimation of the younger preacher, that he wrote 
down nearly the whole of what was said, and even 
printed some sample passages for the benefit of others, 
Young Parker learned not to be discouraged by wet 
Sundays, but rather to cultivate the habit of preaching 
as readily to two hundred persons as to two thousand. 
Then personal misdeeds or short-comings should never 
be rebuked from the pulpit, nor were political or other 
controversies ever to be allowed to supersede the . 
preaching of the Gospel. Spurgeon would commend 
a man who had, as it were, one blind eye, when the 
failings of others had to be looked at; but Dr 
Campbell told his young friend always to beware of 
those one-eyed people who simply indulged their own 
fancy in supporting Christian work, ardently taking 
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to one thing, while utterly neglecting another of 
equal importance. It is admitted that the Doctor's 
public prayers ‘were unusually rich and impressive,’ 
so that there was something to be said under that 
head. What he said about ministerial character and 
the way to maintain it, seems to be of such excellence, 
however, that the passage may be given entire. Such 
advice given to a young man, who carefully treasured 
it, must have affected his whole life procedure. Dr 
Parker himself thought that if his friend had acted 
upon his own advice he would ‘have saved himself 
many a battle’ Had he and James Grant acted 
upon it there might have been no ‘Rivulet’ con- 


troversy. This is what the Doctor said: 


‘Be careful to form and maintain a character; as 
to reputation, that must be left to take its own 
course. Character is what a man really zs; reputa- 
tion is what people say he iss A man may have a 
good character and a bad reputation. You cannot 
fail to enjoy esteem if you truly deserve it and 
thoroughly work for it. It will not come in a day; 
it may be a slow growth, but none the less certain 
on that account. Be firm in your principles, modest 
in their avowal, straightforward in your dealing; and 
men will value you at a proper price. A man’s 
character will be formed by his thought, reading, 
society; his reputation will be the estimate which 
observers place upon his objective developments, 
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Character applies to spirit, feeling, desire; hence 
when these are brought to bear upon daily life we 
profess to see what a man’s character is by the 
actions which he performs. Be careful how you enter 
into any public defence of character; if you are 
called upon to sustain charges your course will be 
to acknowledge them if ¢rue, and to leave them to a 
natural death if /faése. There are doubtless circum- 
stances in which a minister may be imperatively 
called upon to refute charges, and answer “fools 
according to their folly,’ but generally speaking it is 
best to “live” your enemies’ “liars.” Whatever you do 
in this particular, be careful how you wrde, either 
privately or for the Press. Never write in a passion, 
the document may remain a perpetual monument of 
your folly; a hasty word may be forgotten or modified 
in its meaning, a wrztten statement will be judged by 
a different standard. Never think of going to the Press 
with any “ Appeal,” “Statement,” or “ Defence,” except 
you be placed in such circumstances as no minister 
ever was before you; and even then, pause — pause! 
The public have nothing to do with annoyances. A 
vitiated taste is ever craving for such disclosures, 
but men of wisdom and piety will be very slow to 
gratify such a morbid propensity. Speak with caution— 
fast and pray before you write,’ 


In after days Dr Parker’s opinion was to the effect 
that Dr Campbell outlived his influence or usefulness, 
and that longer life would have meant diminished 


power. Beyond that he thought it would not be safe 
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for any other aspirant to attempt to take up the 
Doctor’s hammer; for if they did so they would soon 
have to lay it down again. 

It was singular that after he had partly shaped the 
life course of one young man who was destined to 
become one of the greatest preachers of his age, 
Dr Campbell should have come in contact with 
another youth, equally great in his own denomination, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. At first it was suspected 
that the youth from Waterbeach was an Essex meteor, 
who would soon go out, or an zguzs fatuus whom it 
might be hazardous to follow without quite knowing 
whither he was going to lead. At length the Doctor 
became reassured; Spurgeon was found to be a man 
of mettle of the most genuine kind, one whose 
catholicity was to be admired, eg. :— 

‘Thorough Baptist though Mr Spurgeon is, and 
ever ready to avow it whenever circumstances, in his 
view, require it, he is not one of those who preach 
the Gospel knee-deep in water. The New Park Street 
pulpit is perfectly dry. Only in one instance the 
Baptist appears, and even then but for a moment, 
and neither his aspect nor his utterance is at all 


offensive. Many and terrible, however, are the thrusts 
dealt out to bitter bigotry of every description,’ 


Speaking of Dr Campbell as a journalist, Spurgeon 
said, ‘he has the most thundering pen in all the 
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universe, They became fast friends in days when 
City Mission and Ragged - School work was supposed 
to have more of romance associated with it than is 
the case to-day. The following by Dr Campbell gives 
a pleasant word-picture of ministerial life in London 
in 1860 :— 

‘Every 365 days Mr Spurgeon and his dear com- 
panion, and the two little Princes Imperial, honour my 
family with their presence for a whole day. We count 
on it; it is a high day with us. By two sermons on 


that day, I may say, Mr Spurgeon supports almost 
entirely our City Mission at the Tabernacle.’ 


Another young man, who in after years attained to 
great distinction as a preacher, may also be mentioned 
as having in youth come under Dr Campbell’s influence. 
At or about the same time that Joseph Parker came 
to London to become associated with Dr Campbell at 
the Tabernacle, Moorfields, Robert William Dale had 
been discovered by John Angell James of Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham. The Dale family attended on 
Dr Campbell’s ministry at the Tabernacle ; and happen- 
ing to be in London at the time, young R. W. Dale 
seems to have stood among the crowd to listen to an 
open-air discourse by Joseph Parker preached in the 


chapel courtyard. Dr Dale’s biographer says: 


‘No account of the influences which went to shape 
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the boy’s character would be complete without some 
mention of the Tabernacle church and its minister, 
Dr John Campbell, who at Wilks’s death, had succeeded 
to the pastorate. Time has dealt hardly with him. 
For many years his ministry was powerful and effective. 
He was respected, if not beloved, by the members at 
Moorfields and Tottenham Court Road over which he 
presided. But his voice failed him before his strength, 
and he then forsook the pulpit and threw himself into 
literary work. His activity was boundless. He edited 
the official organs of Congregationalism, and also started 
periodicals of his own,’ 


We have to admit that it was a time of transition, of 
an awakening to new ideas; and that people were on 
the road to the discovery that among the chief wants 
of the age was a Scripture Commentary which would 
ina clear and competent manner indicate the meaning 
of the inspired Word. The old race of preachers, 
who were dying out had dealt in conventional phrases 
which dispelled no doubts and answered no difficulties, 
As Dr Parker once remarks: ‘Men were becoming 
tired of dividing everything in heaven and on earth 
into first, second and third, with three sub-divisions 
under each head, three points of application, and with 
finally one word more, and lastly for a melancholy 
peroration” Mr A. W. W. Dale writes: ‘Dr Campbell 
imagined that it was his special mission to resist the 
movement, and then goes on to say that the Doctor 
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degenerated into ‘a heresy hunter—dogmatic, de- 
nunciatory, vindictive. It may be doubted whether 
Dr Dale himself would have endorsed all of this 
sweeping censure. Dr Campbell made many mistakes ; 
and these seem to have been well remembered, while 
his undoubted good qualities are not so much talked 
about. In my young days I once received a letter 
from him; and I have since revered his memory. 
Looked at as a whole, Dr Parker’s memorial chapter 
in Ad Clerum is a fine estimate of the character and 
worth of the veteran who was very widely respected 
in his own day, and as one who never professed to 
be before his time, still deserves to be remembered 
with respect by those who come after him. 

When Dr Campbell passed away, Dr Parker’s 
work at Manchester was drawing to a close; he was 
on the eve of his removal to London to build the 


City Temple. 


II] 
JOHN RYLANDS OF MANCHESTER 


Dr PARKER’S acceptance of the pastorate of Cavendish 
Chapel, Manchester, in 1858, may be regarded as that 
great turning-point in his life when he actually set 
out on a course which was the beginning of his greater 
and more arduous life-work. At Banbury he had 
profited by a time of preparation which he would 
not have liked to miss. It seems to be an inestimable 
advantage to any young preacher of commanding 
powers, to be braced for the more wearing service, 
that is on before, by being stationed during two or 
three years in a more or less secluded provincial or 
altogether rural sphere. At Bedford and in the Isle 
of Wight, Thomas Binney gained that which would 
aid him to restore to the Weigh House Chapel in 
London more than its Puritan prestige. At Water- 
beach C. H. Spurgeon went through a_ needful 
discipline which told in his favour when afterwards 


he had to give his wonderful messages to the 
48 
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multitude in the Royal Surrey Gardens Music Hall 
and at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Dr Parker 
proceeded in a similar way, so that it became 
possible for him to progress from lesser to greater 
things. At Banbury he was prepared for the wider 
outlook and more distinguished work in the greatest 
manufacturing centre in the world. At Manchester 
he developed into the full-grown man, the builder 
and world-famed preacher of the City Temple in 
London, 

When, as a young man of twenty-eight, Joseph 
Parker left his country pastorate to settle at Manchester, 
that great city was still passing through a time of 
transition. In the time of Dr Parker’s childhood 
there were nine Independent-and five Baptist chapels 
in the town; but we are not aware that anyone has 
ever counted the separate denominational churches 
which exist there to-day. In 1858, many of the 
magnificent public buildings which now add dis- 
tinction to the city were not in existence. The 
tendency was for factories and the houses of business 
people to be built farther away in the suburbs, During 
the ten or eleven years of Dr Parker’s pastorate the 
rapid growth of the city went on; and properly to 
realise what Manch y had Become when he left 


it, to embark on his ag ore WE we have 
BETHEL THEQ@LOGICAL SEMINARY 
ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 
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to contrast the surroundings and conditions of life 
of some generations ago. Take this little word- 
picture of what the daily life was like during the 
reign of William and Mary: 


‘An eminent manufacturer in that age used to be 
in his warehouse before six in the morning, 
accompanied by his children and apprentices. At 
seven they all came to breakfast, which consisted 
of one large dish of water-pottage, made of oatmeal, 
water, and a little salt, boiled thick, and poured into 
a dish. At the side was a pan or basin of milk, and 
the master and apprentices, each with a wooden spoon 
in his hand, without loss of time dipped into the same 
dish and thence into the milk pan, and as soon as it 
was finished, they all returned to their work,’ 


At the time thus referred to, the taxable property 
was rated at less than £5000; but there were already 
signs of progress; for ‘When the Manchester trade 
began to extend, the shopman used to keep gangs 
of pack-horses and accompany them to the principal 
towns with goods in packs, which they opened and 
sold to shopkeepers, lodging what was unsold in 
small stores at the inns,’ 

While at Banbury Joseph Parker’s course was not 
an uninterrupted progress amid quiet surroundings. 
Figuratively speaking, he, as an open-air preacher, 
faced and conquered lions there in the shape of local 
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roughs who disputed his right to conduct services in 
their own ‘bear-garden.’ The pastor held on his way 
and conquered. In the little Oxfordshire town he 
must have had a delightful and profitable time, having 
leisure for that literary work which was already 
beginning to increase his reputation. He had so little 
ambition to exchange his pastorate in Arcady for a 
more important sphere, that he was not at all dis- 
appointed when his reception and experience in the 
great Northern City was not as cordially encouraging 
as might have been expected. Probably he returned 
to Banbury more satisfied than ever with its quieter 
life, the facilities it offered for congenial studies, and 
its pure and simple pleasures. When, at last, the call 
to break away from all this quieter service became 
more irresistible, the severance from all this would 
not be effected without regret. A greater work might 
have to be done in Manchester, but greater distinction 
could hardly impart more charm to life than had 
been enjoyed at Banbury. 

At Manchester, Dr Parker met with the great 
merchant John Rylands, Mrs Rylands, and Miss 
Tennant, who were members of his congregation ; 
while it appears that all three were seen in company 
on all public, as well as on some other occasions. The 


then young unmarried lady appears to have been the 
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valued companion of Mrs Rylands, and to have been 
one of the family at Longford Hall, Stretford, where 
the family resided. How little could it have been 
supposed by ordinary observers that that maiden lady 
could ever become the most munificent benefactor of 
the city which Manchester has ever known? 

As regards John Rylands himself, if he was a 
Manchester-made man, he was one of that select type 
of merchants who have made Manchester what it now 
is. While a large share of his success might have 
come to him under more commonplace conditions, 
his far-reaching influence for good could not have been 
what it was had he not been a high-principled Christian 
man. He thought for himself, while he was a keen 
observer of men and women and their characteristics, 
He had a genius for business, but when, at length, 
the total of his earnings had to be expressed in what 
Dr Parker called ‘astronomical figures,” he was un- 
assuming and genial, as ready as he was competent to 
give good advice, and probably one of the chief 
pleasures of his life was to aid a good cause. For 
years the familiar trio from Longford Hall—Mr and 
Mrs Rylands and Miss Tennant—attended Dr Parker’s 
ministry. The Manchester millionaire was not a 
man to attract notice in the street, or on the 


Exchange; he had no patronizing airs. In his own 
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great business headquarters, as Dr Parker once wrote 
(Daily News, 7th October 1899): 


‘Mr Rylands would have been the last man fixed 
upon as its owner and master. He never walked 
through it with the port and air of a major-domo. 
In my time many of the buyers had larger watch- 
chains. Several heads of departments outshone the 
Principal in shirt-studs, as diamonds outshine pear] 
buttons. In fact many a young clerk simply reduced 
Mr Rylands to humiliation in the matter of con- 
spicuous neck-ties. Yet there he was—the first to 
come, the last to go; simple, prompt, settling every- 
thing with a bare yes and no. It was, indeed, often 
wonderful to me, as a layman in commerce, to notice 
how so vast a work could be done with words so 
few and simple. Words of one syllable often stood 
Mr Rylands in good stead. He was his own partner. 
He took the chair and carried all the resolutions 
without putting them. The masterfulness was seen 
everywhere: the master nowhere.’ 


Thus in business, or in his home at Longford Hall, 
simplicity seems to have been the chief characteristic 
of his everyday life. He never in any degree yielded 
to the rich man’s temptation to self-indulgence. He 
was not a teetotaller, but neither wine nor tobacco 
was to him a necessity of life. Even in his recreations 
the quiet simple tastes of the man were manifest. 


He liked to while away an evening hour playing a 
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game on the lawn, or in the house, according to the 
season, but he knew nothing of the exciting pastimes 
which to many persons are more wearing even than 
earnest labour. If it be true, that at one time he 
employed in his grounds at Longford Hall a battalion 
of nearly twenty gardeners, horticulture was his most 
expensive hobby; but whatever delight he may have 
found in his garden, the gardeners probably had the 
best of the bargain. In managing his garden the 
Manchester millionaire might show traits of what 
might almost seem like comical eccentricity to a 
casual observer. Mr Rylands seemed impelled to 
control his private establishment, whether the garden 
and its affairs, or the household and its supplies, in 
accordance with the strictest code of business rules. 
Thus an account was kept in a book of the various 
produce from the garden which was sent to the house. 
During a morning walk through the lovely grounds 
Dr Parker made a surprising discovery. ‘Every 
cauliflower was charged. Every melon was set down 
in silver. “This is the only way,” said the millionaire, 
“by which you can tell whether a garden pays or 
not.”’ That was characteristic of a careful man of 
business, who was also open-handed in his libe- 
rality. 


When Dr Parker entered upon the pastorate of 
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Cavendish Chapel, Mr Rylands was in the prime of 
his manhood and at the height of his prestige as one 
of the merchant princes of Manchester. He was 
also a man who had a history, not only as touching 
trade and manufacture, but as regarded his religion. 
Born in the early part of the year 1801, he entered 
upon business life at a time when the nation seemed 
for the time to be exhausted as a consequence of the 
ruinous wars which culminated at Waterloo, From 
the first he was a man of principle, thus showing how 
ready a learner he had been of his worthy parents. 
In a biographical article by Dr S. G. Green (Sunday 
at Home, 1889) we have an anecdote of Mr Rylands 
as a youth which was characteristic of his temperament 
all through a long and active life. In the years before 
railways he took to the road on horseback as one 
of the fraternity of ambassadors of commerce, as 
‘commercials’ have been called; and at that time 
the bad custom was observed of heavy drinking at the 
common hotel table. Though he stood alone, young 
Rylands dared to protest against this custom and to 
stand aloof from it. We are told how ‘the mentor of 
the party kindly took him aside, to persuade him not 
to be so disagreeably singular, but the young traveller 
had his answer, and was not to be moved, ‘For one 


thing, I cannot afford it, he said ; ‘and for another if I 
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muddle my brain with wine I cannot attend to 
business.’ 

In 1858, when Dr Parker first came in contact with 
him, Mr Rylands had been married to his second 
wife about ten years, and it may have been just about 
that time that he built Longford Hall at Stretford, 
about four miles to the south-west of Manchester, 
which mansion was the family home during the latter 
period of his life. That mansion was within easy 
driving distance of the Manchester house of business 
which John Rylands had himself founded as a very 
young man, and the success of which had for a time 
seemed to be very doubtful. He was still a young 
man when he became associated with the congregation 
of the Rev. John Burt, whose ministry was much 
valued; but afterwards Mr Rylands attended the 
ministry of Dr Halley, and then, later still, during 
eleven years, he and his household were hearers of 
Dr Parker. Only about four years prior to the coming 
of the Doctor to Cavendish Chapel, the headquarters 
of the Rylands’ firm in Manchester had been inad- 
vertently set on fire, as was supposed by a lighted 
match thrown away, the damage being about £140,000. 
A far heavier trial than this, however, was the death 
of his one surviving son and partner in 1861. The 


young man had been carefully trained to become his 
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.ather’s successor in the great business; but though 
he travelled in far-away sunny climes in search of 
health, he found it not, but passed away from the 
great future on earth which otherwise would have 
opened before him. 

Mr Rylands seems to have been endowed with a 
genius for business; and genuine Christian man that 
he was, he, in a sense, even looked at Scripture itself 
from something like a business standpoint. He made 
a recreation of collecting hymns, and the complete 
collection is said to have made ‘quite a considerable 
library. In regard to the Bible itself he once said to 
Dr Parker: ‘Just as I can tell almost by a glance at my 
books how many pieces of cloth, and how many yards of 
ribbon, are in my warehouse, so I want to be able to 
show in the easiest possible way, exactly and completely 
what the Bible says upon any of its own subjects.’ This 
was practically a concordance of subjects; the Bible 
itself was printed with a wide margin having numbers 
opposite the text; and there had to be a separate 
volume of subjects with references to the numbers 
in the Bible. It was somewhat inconvenient for it to be 
necessary for two books to be used together. A 
thoroughly good concordance of subjects, more com- 
plete or comprehensive than anything of the kind yet 


attempted, and suitable for use with any edition of the 
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Scriptures, might possibly have been a more lastingly 
valuable acquisition. 

In his Dazly News article already referred to, 
Dr Parker shows that ‘familiarity with astronomical 
finance’ tended to make Mr Rylands indisposed to 
trouble himself about small matters. Little matters, 
such as charity sales, bazaars, and ‘ parochial illumina- 
tions, rather irritated him instead of drawing forth 
sympathy. He once told Dr Parker that he would like 
to leave £500 a year to pay a man, whom he named, 
for preaching up and down the country to poor 
and out-of-the-way churches. As showing one 
characteristic of Mr Rylands, Dr Parker gives these 
anecdotes :— 

‘I well remember his late return to dinner at Longford 
Hall one night, when he incidentally excused his delay 
on the ground that in stock-taking they had been unable 
to make their figures come right until they discovered 
that they omitted one credit line of 4£30,000.... I 
remember dining one night in a semi-public way where 
the business was to create a large chapel building fund. 
Man after man gavein his name for £1000. When it was 
about coming to his turn Mr Rylands whispered to me, 
“ | suppose I had better give £1500!” and for that amount 
he entered his name. He had no great heart in the 
matter ; yet even Mr Rylands, with all his characteristic 
individuality, was not beyond the reach of kindly and 


useful rivalry when it was brought to bear upon him in a 
carefully managed way.’ 
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Mr Rylands was a convinced Nonconformist, and 
while in politics he was an uncompromising Liberal. 
We have to regard him as a consistently religious 
man; a Baptist by profession, since he had been 
baptised by his old pastor, Mr Burt, but still some- 
what undenominational in his way of thinking. His 
ideal ‘teacher sent from God’ was the man who did 
most for his Master. Sticklers for what they called 
orthodoxy he perhaps failed to understand; and as 
Dr Parker says, ‘he believed in living men rather 
than in timber creeds and wooden heads,’ He believed 
in education, and that being assured he rather admired 
than feared the democracy. In his home at Stretford 
he liked to be able to look upon the marble busts of 
the political heroes, such as Cobden, Bright and others 
who had fought and won in battles for popular en- 
franchisement and free trade in the early part of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

As a philanthropist, Mr Rylands gave away large 
sums of money; but it was in his own enterprises that 
his Christian generosity found its most interesting 
mode of expression. An Orphanage for Girls at 
Greenheys, Manchester; a Home for aged needy 
gentlewomen at Stretford; a Home of Rest for 
ministers and their wives at Ryde; free libraries 


and coffee-houses at Stretford; and in the Isle 
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of Wight; an Institute, a Town Hall, and Baths 
at Longford, were among his most characteristic 
benefactions 

In the Dazly News, at the time of the opening of the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester, Dr Parker told 
something about the munificent founder of that 


magnificent Institute, the present Mrs Rylands: 


«Mr Rylands, Mrs Rylands, and Miss Tennant were 

names which always went together in the congregation 
connected with my ministry. I am not aware that for 
years I ever knew them separated on any public 
occasion. Mr Rylands, mature, stooping, self-suppressing 
but always on the alert; Mrs Rylands, elderly, pale, 
short-sighted, but always absolutely sure as to her 
name and station; Miss Tennant, young, vivacious, 
accomplished, never holding herself aloof from poverty 
and helplessness; these were the three familiar 
personalities memorable in many ways not to be 
literally described. On more than one occasion 
Mr Rylands related to me what he knew of the story 
of Miss Tennant’s life, dwelling with something like 
rapture upon her splendid fortitude under circumstances 
which always test human quality and strength. “I 
wish,” said he to me on one occasion, “if the expression 
may be allowed, that she may live with us until she 
dies.” 


In 1875, this lady became the third wife of the 
merchant who will live in history as ‘John Rylands of 
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Manchester, who passed away in his 88th year in 
December 1888. Immediately after her husband’s 
death Mrs Rylands began to make preparations for 
erecting a monument which would worthily com- 
memorate his life and work. The library which the 
merchant had founded at Stretford, and in the working 
of which he had never ceased to be interested, had 
proved a boon both to clergyman and Nonconformist 
ministers; and hence it was decided to provide a 
collection in Manchester itself, and worthily housed, 
which should remain for all time as THE JOHN 
RYLANDS LIBRARY, Large purchases of books were 
made; and when, as it very opportunely happened, the 
finest private collection in the country, which had been 
made by the second Earl Spencer, was offered for sale, 
the purchase of the whole 40,000 volumes was made 
by Mrs Rylands for the purpose she had in view. The 
collection included many of the literary treasures of the 
day ; and then the vast outlay led to further profuse 
expenditure in providing a house which should be 
worthy of the books. The famous structure, erected 
from designs by Mr Basil Champneys, occupied in 
building a main part of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century; and is now one of the architectural 
glories of the city. 

The library was opened on 6th October 1899, when 
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the freedom of Manchester was conferred on Mrs 
Rylands. A few sentences from the speech given 
by Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, may be 


given :— 


‘This library will add to the dignity and fame of 
this city. It will stand as the creation of the widow 
of a man who added to the marvellous ability of the 
merchant a profound admiration of learning and letters. 
It stands as a monument of one who lived and made 
his wealth and fulfilled his duties in our very midst, and 
adds another example to the already vast cloud of 
witnesses who testify to the princely munificence of 
merchants to literature and art. ... And so it is not 
exceptional, but only historical and normal, that here 
in Manchester, amid factories and warehouses, within 
reach of the Exchange and the Town Hall, with the 
noise of your streets rising round it without being able 
to disturb its cloistered quiet, the home of one of the 
greatest collections of art and literary treasures should 
be built. And it has this additional merit—that it 
perpetuates the name of a man of princely wealth, 
whose pride it was to be a modest merchant, a dutiful 
citizen, and a humble lover of letters.’ 


John Rylands of Manchester may very properly be 
depicted as a model for all young men of business 
who have their way to make in the world. From 
the first he was guided by Christian principle; he 


does not seem to have been a lover of money for its 
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own sake; and could he have known that his widow 
would have expended so vast a sum in founding a 
great reference library named after him, he would 
have approved of the expenditure in a very whole- 
hearted manner. As an employer of many thousands 
of people, he was generally recognised by the work- 
people themselves as one of the best of masters. 
While he was one of the most notable among success- 
ful men of his own order in modern times, he formed 
quite a humble estimate of himself; he candidly 
confessed that no one in Manchester had ever made 
more mistakes than himself. It fell out in his case, 
however, as it had done in the case of some other 
high-principled men—errors of judgment, innocently 
made, oftentimes redounded to his benefit. Any 
meanness or underhand ways in business he abhorred 
as heartily as he did any tendency towards pretentious 
hypocrisy in religion. He was indeed a man to be 
remembered ; and so far as we can judge, his memory 
will surely remain green, age after age, in the great 
manufacturing centre. As an exemplar in his own 
walk of life, the story of his progress from small to 
greater things deserves to be told more at length for 
the benefit of others. One would even like to go 
about among the people who served him in daily 
business and gather together what they could tell 
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concerning such an employer; and then to weave 
into a biographical narrative the whole connected 
story such as would present John Rylands of 
Manchester as he lived, and worked, and died. 


IV 
ANCHKSTRY OF THE CITY TEMPLE 


From Dr Thomas Goodwin, Puritan and Founder of the 
Church, to Dr Joseph Parker, the City Temple Preacher. 


Ir, while crossing Holborn Viaduct, we halt at the 
City Temple we may be attracted by an_ historical 
inscription on a notice-board which gives the interest- 
ing information that the church there was founded 
by Dr Thomas Goodwin in the Puritan times. In 
the seventeenth century there were two Goodwins, 
John and Thomas, the first being an Arminian, the 
other a rigid Calvinist. In such an age there would 
be little or no sympathy between such men; but 
both ranked among the most active and best known 
divines of their time. Anthony Wood reckons that 
Dr Thomas Goodwin and Dr Owen were ‘the two 
Atlasses and Patriarchs of Independency’; while 


‘ 


Granger describes John Goodwin as a man ‘who 


made more noise in the world than any other person 
Bp 65 
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of his age, rank and profession” Being an ardent 
Republican who openly justified the execution of 
the King, as well as an uncompromising Arminian, 
he was exposed to two fires: he was hated by the 
Royalists, and he was accorded a chief place in that 
Presbyterian Dunciad, as Edwards’s Gangrena might 
be called. Goodwin was depicted not only as an 
Arminian, he held opinions akin to those of the 
libertine, the Antinomian, the papist, the sceptic ; a man 
who had actually played at bowls on a Parliament 
thanksgiving day! Edwards would have rendered zeal- 
ous service as Inquisitor-General of Presbyterianism. 
We can hardly suppose that he had more charity for 
those who differed from him than Bonner or Cardinal 
Pole. 

Thus much has been said about the Arminian 
champion to prevent any reader from confounding 
him with the veteran Calvinist who was an active 
member of the Westminster Assembly. Born at 
Rollesby in Norfolk in the last year of the sixteenth 
century, he passed away in the early part of 1680, in 
the 8oth year of his age. He was only thirteen years 
of age when he was sent to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. at the age of six- 
teen. At twenty years of age he was M.A,,a Fellow 
of his college, and a University lecturer. Surely 
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Puritan students were more precocious than their 
successors of to-day. 

But in those days he was stimulated by mere 
human ambition; ‘he walked in the vanity of his 
mind. Ambitious designs entirely engrossed his 
attention, and his whole aim was to obtain prefer- 
ment and applause. He made some show of religion, 
however; but taking offence at what he thought to 
be Puritan strictness, he lapsed into a careless course, 
finding what solace he desired in mirth and pleasure. 
Then, at twenty years of age, he once more took 
a serious turn through hearing a sermon by Dr 
Bambridge. He then became a preacher of note in 
the University town of the genuine Puritan stamp. 
In that age of lectureships he was appointed to one 
at Trinity Church, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
which Charles I. soon afterwards presented him. Dr 
Goodwin did not take kindly to the Anglican Church, 
however. He was already from the first an Indepen- 
dent at heart ; and being ‘dissatisfied with the terms of 
conformity,’ he gave up his preferment and left the 
University in 1634. 

Laud was then at the height of his influence, and 
no military martinet could have been more rigorous 
in seeing that his orders were carried out. In 1638, 


when the outlook seemed to be at the darkest, 
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Goodwin married a daughter of Alderman Prescot, 
and a few months later retired to Holland. When 
the Doctor as a middle-aged widower married his 
second wife in 1649, he was more than thirty years 
her senior. The two daughters by this marriage 
died early; the elder of two sons became a Noncon- 
formist minister at Pinner, the other died at sea. 

It was said at the time that the persecution under 
Laud was too hot to last; and it was to escape this 
inconvenience that Dr Goodwin retired to the Continent 
to serve for a few months as pastor of the English 
church at Arnheim, but he returned to London soon 
after the meeting of the Long Parliament. He now 
attained to a position of eminence and commanding 
influence. Asa member of the Westminster Assembly 
he took notes which filled over a dozen volumes. After 
the death of the King he was appointed President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and one of the Triers for 


the approval of ministers, It is said of him while at 
Oxford : 


‘His candid and ingenuous behaviour, and _ his 
catholic charity for good men of different persuasions, 
gained him the esteem of those who had been most 
averse to his promotion. In conferring places of prefer- 
ment, he was not biassed by party motives, real merit 
being the sole standard of his conduct. He preached 
constantly at St Mary’s and sometimes in the College 
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Chapel; and set up a weekly meeting for religious 
purposes at his own lodgings. Here also he formed a 
church, upon the Independent plan.’ 


Of this society those two great divines, Howe and 
Charnock, were members. 

Those who have curiosity concerning the favourite 
studies of scholarly, Puritans may be interested in the 
following indication of the bent of Dr Goodwin’s read- 
ing: 

‘The authors he most valued and studied were 
Augustine, Calvin, Masculus, Zanchius, Paraeus, Waleus, 
Gomarus, Antingius, and Amesius; and among the 
Schoolmen, Suarez and Estius. And as he had furnished 
his library with a good collection of commentators, so 
he made good use of them. But the Scriptures, as 
containing an inexhaustible treasure of divine know- 
ledge, were what he chiefly studied.’ 


When Dr Goodwin returned to London in that 
ominous year of the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
1640, he at once became pastor of an opulent and 
influential congregation, the chapel being in Anchor 
Lane, Thames Street. In his Hzstory of the Dissenting 
Churches, Wilson says: 


‘The congregation was for many years very consider- 
able both for numbers and opulence, and made the 
largest collection for the Fund of any in London. The 
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meeting-house being conveniently situated, was made 
use of for the purpose of several lectures. Mr Bragge 
preached one on the Lord’s Day evening for several 
years. There was also a catechetical lecture here on a 
Wednesday evening, which was removed to Little St 
Helen’s. In 1730, Mr Coward fixed upon it as a proper 
place for carrying on a course of lectures on the most 
important doctrines of the Gospel.’ 


The latter were published in two octavo volumes, 
and were esteemed as being among the best defences 
of Calvinism of their time. 

Dr Goodwin’s pastorate in Thames Street continued 
about ten years. It was then that he rose in favour 
with Oliver Cromwell, whose chaplain he became while 
holding other high offices. More than two centuries 
after their time, it is not always easy to realise what 
these Puritan leaders were in everyday life. Anthony 
Henley, M.P. (1660-1711), politician and writer for 
The Tatler, etc., a well-known figure in society during 
the reign of Queen Anne, has been identified as the 
gentleman referred to by Addison in No. 494 of The 
Spectator, while the Independent minister depicted is 
said to have been Dr Goodwin, e.g. :— 


‘A gentleman, who was lately a great ornament to the 
learned world, has diverted me more than once with an 
account of the reception which he met with from a very 
famous Independent minister who was head of a college 
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adventurer in the republic of letters, and just fitted out 
for the University with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. His friends were resolved that he should try 
his fortune at an election which was drawing near in 
the college, of which the Independent minister, whom I 
have before mentioned, was governor. The youth, 
according to custom, waited on him in order to be 
examined. He was received at the door by a servant 
who was one of that gloomy generation that was then 
in fashion. He conducted him, with great silence and 
seriousness, to a long gallery, which was darkened at 
noon-day, and had only a single candle burning in it. 
After a short stay in this melancholy apartment, he was 
led into a chamber hung with black, where he entertained 
himself for some time by the glimmering of a taper, till 
at length the head of the college came out to him, from 
an inner room, with half-a-dozen nightcaps upon his 
head, and religious horror in his countenance. The 
young man trembled; but his fears increased when, 
instead of being asked what progress he had made in 
learning, he was examined how he abounded in grace. 
His Latin and Greek stood him in little stead; he was 
to give an account only of the state of his soul, whether 
he was of the number of the elect ; what was the occasion 
of his conversion; upon what day of the month and 
hour of the day it happened ; how it was carried on, and 
when completed. The whole examination was summed 
up in one short question, namely, Whether he was 
prepared for death? The boy, who had been bred up 
by honest parents, was frighted out of his wits at the 
solemnity of the proceeding, and especially by the last 
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dreadful interrogatory ; so that upon making his escape 
out of this house of mourning, he could never be 
brought a second time to the examination, as not being 
able to go through the terrors of it, 


Of course the exaggeration of this picture lapses into 
caricature ; but the passage is quoted to show how the 
Puritan leaders were regarded by wits and litterateurs 
in days when the sun of Puritanism had already 
Set, 

During the Commonwealth days Goodwin was 
thought much of, and he had genius and learning 
which enabled him to rise to the occasion. When 
Cromwell called together the first Protectorate Parlia- 
ment in 1654, Goodwin preached on deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and the wilderness journey to 
Canaan. Cromwell himself ‘was seated over against 
the pulpit; the members of the Parliament on both 
sides.” Then about four years later, Goodwin stood by 
the deathbed of his illustrious friend the Protector, and 
may have heard him say, ‘I would be willing to live to 
be serviceable to God and His people; but my work 
is done. Yet God will be with His people.’ 

Being deprived of his offices at the Restoration, 
Dr Goodwin returned to London to live in retirement, 
and while there half of his library was consumed in the 
Great Fire, the books burned being valued at £500. 
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Dr Goodwin seems to have resigned the pastorate of 
his Thames Street meeting in or about the year 1650. 
When Charles II. proclaimed his Indulgence of 1672, 
the people, who then had Dr Thomas Harrison for 
a pastor, obtained a site at the end of Lime Street, 
which was taken in 1755 by the East India Company, 
who were then extending their headquarters. After that 
one section of the congregation had their meeting- 
place in Camomile Street, where a chapel with three 
galleries was built in 1766. When another move was 
made to the Poultry, the chapel there was put up at a 
cost of £10,000 in 1819. At Camomile Street, and at 
the Poultry Chapel, John Clayton, junior, held the 
pastorate from 1805 to 1848. 

Dr Thomas Harrison, the next successor of Goodwin, 
was an interesting figure during the Commonwealth. 
In youth he removed with his parents to New England, 
and was there educated for the ministry. He became 
chaplain to the Governor, who did not look upon 
Puritans with favour, so that at last he obliged their 
preachers to return to England. While he secretly 
wished them to go, Harrison made a show of pleading 
their cause; but it happened that a dreadful disaster 
occurred, and it was regarded by some at the time as a 


retributive providence. 


‘The good men were no sooner embarked, than there 
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was a general rising of the Indians, who miserably 
massacred the English, sparing neither old or young. 
Those whom they met in the streets they deliberately 
murdered, and burned such as thought themselves secure 
in their own houses. No less than five hundred persons 
are reported to have been killed upon this occasion, 
besides other mischief done to the plantations. Among 
those who escaped the massacre, some were gathered 
into church fellowship by Mr Harrison, who, after this 
providence, became quite another man,’ 


After his return to England, he seems to have risen 
high in favour during the Commonwealth; he crossed 
over to Ireland with Henry Cromwell, and for a time 
acted as Lord Lieutenant of that country. He was 
a careful and effective preacher, who even took the 
trouble to write sermons out at length and commit 
them to memory. One of his titled friends said: 
‘T had rather hear Dr Harrison say grace over an egg 
than hear the bishops pray and preach.’ s 

Robert Bragge was born in 1665, when the great 
plague in London reached its height. His father was 
one of the two thousand clergymen who were silenced 
and ejected from the Established Church in 1662. 
Like Dr Parker, he won some distinction by preaching 
on week-days, and was appointed one of the Merchants’ 
Lecturers, who then lectured at Pinners’ Hall in 


Old Broad Street. His discourses were sometimes 
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thought to be tedious, however, on account of his 
habit of preaching on many successive occasions from 
the same text. Says Walter Wilson: ‘There is a 
story related of him, but for the truth of which we 
cannot be responsible, that, in one part of his life, 
he was employed no less than four months in develop- 
ing the mysteries of Joseph’s Coat from Genesis 
xxxvil. 3. And he made him a coat of many colours, 
But then he came of Puritan stock, some of whom, 
as preachers, may have thought it to be a duty, owed 
both to contemporaries and posterity, to compose a 
body of Divinity. His grandfather was an officer 
in the army of the Parliament during the Civil 
Wars. 

The Poultry Chapel, the site of which was sold 
to purchase that of the City Temple, was thus erected 
during the ministry of John Clayton, under whom the 
church and congregation reached the high-water mark 
of prosperity. This was not altogether a result of 
the pastor’s preaching; it was largely owing to the 
fact that London was then a place of residence as 
well as the chief port and centre of the nation’s trade. 
John Clayton, junior, was elder son of John Clayton, 
pastor of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. There 
were two other sons, so that there were several Non- 


conformist ministers in one family, all Tories in 
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politics, and representative men during the time which 
Spurgeon used to characterise as the ‘Gold-headed 
Cane Era.’ They seem to have harboured high notions 
concerning the dignity of the Christian ministry, 
and of the deference which was due to themselves 
individually. While they were Christian ministers 
of the strictly orthodox standard, the Claytons never 
forgot that they were gentlemen of the first water. 
The father seems to have been a strict disciplinarian 
in the home, but his three sons turned out as he desired 
by following in his steps. Two or three illustrative 
extracts may be given to show the Claytons were 
regarded in their own time, and by those who have 
come after them. 

On the occasion of the ‘Church and King’ riots 
at Birmingham, in 1791, when the library and scientific 
apparatus of Dr Priestley were destroyed, the pastor 
of the King’s Weigh House Chapel preached and 
published a sermon which gave very widespread 
offence by seeming to countenance the doing of the 
vindictive mob, whose illegal violence was as much 
an outrage on religion as it was opposed to the best 
interests of the King and Government. As is well 
known, Robert Hall’s once distinguished work, 
‘Christianity Consistent with a Love of Freedom, 


was an answer to Clayton’s sermon. The following 
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extract from the great preacher’s work shows in what 
light Nonconformists then looked upon one who claimed 
to be of their own order, but who still preached as 


a Tory politician in a Dissenting pulpit: 


‘It is not easy to conceive the motives which could 
impel him to publish his sermon. From his own 
account it should seem he was anxious to disabuse 
the Legislature, and to convince them that there are 
many amongst the Dissenters who highly disapprove 
the sentiment and conduct of the more patriotic part 
of their brethren. How far he may be qualified from 
his talents or connexions, as a mouth, to declare the 
sentiments of any considerable portion of the Dissenters, 
I shall not attempt to decide, but shall candidly confess, 
there are not wanting among us persons who are ready 
upon all occasions to oppose those principles on which 
the very existence of our Dissent is founded. Every 
party will have its apostates of this kind; it is our 
consolation, however, that their numbers are com- 
paratively small, that they are generally considered 
our reproach, and that their conduct is in a great 
measure the effect of necessity ; as they consist almost 
entirely of persons who can only make themselves 
heard by confusion and discord. 

If our author wishes to persuade the Legislature 
the friends of arbitrary power are conspicuous for 
their number, or their rank in the Dissenting interest, 
he has most effectually defeated his own intentions, 
as scarce anything could give them a meaner opinion 
of that party, in both these respects, than this publi- 
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cation of its champion. The sermon he has obtruded 
upon the public is filled with paradoxes of so singular 
a complexion, and so feebly supported, that I find 
it difficult to lay hold of anything in the form of argu- 
ment, with sufficient steadiness for the purpose of 
discussion.’ 


In after years Robert Hall and John Clayton were 
good friends, and the latter was considered by his 
quondam antagonist to be one of the happiest of 
men, and a pastor occupying one of the most enviable 
of spheres. In a sense which Dr Binney might have 
illustrated in his best-known work, all of the Claytons 
made the best of this world to a degree seldom 
equalled by Nonconformist divines. The sons were 
also successful preachers in that age, so different in 
its fashions and characteristics to our own; and they 
also so far ‘married well, that they were able to keep 
pace with the very pink of the aristocracy in their 
sumptuousness of living. In his interesting volume, 
‘The Throne of Eloquence, the late Paxton Hood 
has an amusing passage, which, without naming either, 
is really a character-sketch of John Clayton—who 
resigned the pastorate at the Poultry Chapel in 1848, 
or only just over twenty years before Dr Parker’s 
acceptance of the charge—and his younger brother, 


George of Walworth, whose chapel now forms part 
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of the Browning Settlement. All readers will be glad 
to have the passage from Paxton Hood’s book in his 


own words: 


‘A friend tells us how, under singular circumstances, 
he dined with two brothers, both in the ministry... . 
They were both wealthy, the younger brother, at whose 
house they were dining, very wealthy. But our friend 
shall tell the story himself. 

‘“There were but four of us, myself as chaplain, and 
the wife of the younger brother; all the appointments 
of the table were in the highest style of elegance and 
affluence ; a footman in livery stood behind each chair. 
I have dined with many a nobleman and millionaire, 
but I never saw anything to exceed that table on that 
occasion at any of the great tables of wealth and luxury. 
Well, as I said, there were but four of us; it was the 
anniversary of the younger brother’s wedding. His wife 
was indeed a very beautiful and charming woman, very 
admirable and excellent, but nearly two generations 
younger than her husband, and yet a large part of all 
the grandeur was hers. At the close of the dinner rose 
the elder brother, the Rev. John; had he been address- 
ing a meeting at Exeter Hall, or making some after- 
dinner speech at the Mansion House, he could not 
have composed his sentences with a more accomplished 
pathos, or bade his words heave out with a more 
grotesque grandeur. ‘Dear brother George,’ he said, 
‘and you, dear, most engaging, and amiable sister, my 
feelings perfectly overwhelm me beneath the gracious 
pressure of this most auspicious and propitious occasion. 
Dear brother George, occupying spheres not altogether 
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of the most insignificant throughout our lives, and not 
greatly remote from each other, it enchants me that 
these, which may be called your—as they are certainly 
my—declining days, should be enfolded amidst the 
amenities of such a delightful serenity, and oh, how 
much more that your home should not only know the 
beauties and graces of exquisite taste and urbanity, 
but that owe so much to the charming presence of 
dear sister, that presence which gilds with such ineffable 
tenderness, I would dare to say lustre, the delicious 
valley where we are yet reminded of setting suns.’”’ 


This convivial speech of Dr Parker’s predecessor, 
and founder of the Poultry Chapel, might well have 
become historical in an ecclesiastical sense, if the effect 
had only been to draw out the younger brother, whose 
preaching was still more dignified or highly ornate, 
and thus to give an example of the pulpit style which 


was characteristic of the man and his times, eg, :— 


‘Dear brother John, my heart is keenly susceptible. 
Every emotion in my nature most tenderly reciprocates 
the amiable munificence in which you have so copiously 
expressed your fraternal regards, and you, my most 
beloved and engaging companion, in such a presence 
I need not hesitate to say the solace and sweetness of 
my existence. Dear brother John, 1 survey with most 
ineffable satisfaction the long and singular but not 
unenlightened sinuosities along which we may be said 
to have moved the caravan of our career across the 
singular desert of our being. Emanations of one 
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home, our course has been, in reference to our mutual 
regards, singularly felicitous raised by a tender inter- 
communication of interests and by the appropriate 
dignities of non-intrusion.’ 


The friend who supplied this reminiscence added : 


‘These speeches were made standing; I remember 
it well, and the blaze of light, and the blaze of plate 
too, and the whole munificence of the affair; but the 
blaze of those speeches comes over my memory with 
a far more singular significance. ... And yet this was 
the English pulpit two generations back.’ 


In one of his Lectures on Preaching at Yale 
University in 1899, Dr John Brown shows us that not 
one of the Claytons, father or sons, ever forgot that 
they were ‘Reverend. He then adds what shows us 
how wide was the contrast between John Clayton and 
his great successor, Dr Joseph Parker, whose happiness 
and distinction it was to raise a church, which was 
rapidly dwindling to extinction, to a first place as 


regarded prosperity : 


‘A father and two sons occupied three of the most 
famous London pulpits. . . . One who knew them well 
tells us that all three alike were carefully precise, exact, 
regular, orthodox; never uttering a word they would 
wish to retract, or that would excite any feeling of 
suspicion or surprise in the minds of their hearers. 
Every text was expounded as the orthodox com- 

iD 
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mentators expounded it, every doctrine as the great 
divines proposed it. Calvin, Owen, Goodwin, spoke 
through their lips, although they were not so learned as 
Calvin, nor so profound as Owen, nor so argumentative 
as Goodwin. The introduction of each sermon consisted 
of four or five appropriate sentences. The divisions 
were carefully expressed and deliberately enunciated. 
They consisted of a like number of nouns, adjectives 
and verbs corresponding in their order and arrange- 
ment so as to be immediately apprehended and easily 
remembered.’ 


The fashion and the high-flown style of the 
eighteenth century still held on; between pulpit and 
commonplace people was a great gulf; and hence the 
occupants of the pulpit, as Dr Brown says, in many 
instances, ‘were stiff and stately in their conduct of 
religious services, unreal and conventional past all 
bearing.’ 

Born in 1780, John Clayton in due course entered 
Homerton College. In early youth his predilections 
were for study and his habits were pious. His 
parents, however, sent him to Edinburgh, and on 
returning from the university it was found that many 
worldly customs had been learned by the erring 
youth. The white silk stockings and dancing-shoes 
which John brought home after his first session 


excited so much serious alarm at Highbury Place, 
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that, instead of returning to the Northern capital, he 
was placed with the judicious John Winter, of 
Newbury. In 1801 he settled at Kensington, and 
in 1805 at Camomile Street. 

John Clayton was succeeded by the Rev. S. Bergne, 
who after about six years’ work resigned the charge 
and became Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Then came Dr James Spence, who 
occupied the pulpit for thirteen years, and who, being 
Dr Parker’s immediate predecessor, resigned in 1867. 
For some time Dr Spence edited the Evangelical 
Magazine, having succeeded Dr Stoughton in that 
office. During the editorship of these two Doctors 
successively I wrote a number of articles for the 
magazine. Under Dr Stoughton and his congenial 
sub-editor, the late Rev. J. Vale Mummery, I made 
a beginning in literary work, and continued my con- 
tributions under Dr Spence whom I found to be a 
good man and a true friend. 

In the Rev. James Griffin’s interesting volume, 
‘Memories of the Past, published several years ago, 
there are some reminiscences of my once much- 
valued friend, Dr James Spence, and I cannot resist 


the temptation to quote this passage: 


‘The friendship of Dr Spence was one of our most 
precious social privileges. His protracted visits to 
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Hastings with his beloved and valued wife, especially 
when his wasting heart-disease had entirely put an 
end to his public labours, were singularly delightful 
to us. The noble chapel at Clapton had been built 
for him, but he was never permitted to do more than 
to administer the Lord’s Supper in it. Of course, he 
deeply felt this trial of his faith and patience, but most 
beautiful was his humble filial acquiescence in his 
Father’s will. Nothing could be discerned but the 
completest resignation to that will through all the long 
and weary months that were appointed to him as his 
strength was slowly declining until he gave up his life 
into the hands of his Redeemer, and entered into His 
presence. Dr Spence was indeed “a brother beloved.” 
Manly and noble in mind and character, as in personal 
form, his very countenance wore the aspect of a 
sanctified manhood ; for that strikingly intellectual and 
most benign countenance seemed but the natural out- 
beaming of the spirit, so illumined and refined, that 
dwelt within. 

‘I had opportunity of knowing the high estimation in 
which he was held by the churches of which he was 
successively the pastor. At Oxford, at Preston, and at 
the Poultry, London, and how at each of them he was 
regarded with universal reverence and love. When the 
church at the Poultry was thinking of inviting him, the 
senior deacon asked me if I knew Mr Spence, and 
whether I should suppose him suitable for the Poultry. 
I said I knew him very well, but I could by no means 
recommend him to them. The deacon looked surprised, 
but I immediately added, “He is far too good to be 
spared from Lancashire.” Lancashire, however, could 
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not keep him, and no doubt it was right. Few ministers 
have had a more difficult question to solve as to the 
course he should take; for, besides that he was most 
happy in connection with his important charge at 
Preston, three distinguished positions were at one and 
the same time offered to his acceptance — Glasgow, 
Dr Wardlaw’s; Grosvenor Street, Manchester, which 
had been Mr Roby’s, and afterwards Mr Fletcher’s ; 
and the Poultry, London. 

‘One can scarcely, perhaps, characterise Dr Spence 
as possessing strikingly original genius or brilliant 
rhetorical talent. He was more solid than showy. 
But when in vigorous health and under strong excite- 
ment, whether in the pulpit or on the platform, the 
beauty, the elevation, and the force, both of his thoughts 
and his utterance, were exceedingly commanding. As 
a minister of the Gospel, his qualifications were of a 
very high order, both intellectually and spiritually. A 
diligent and careful literary student, and a patient, 
independent, and vigorous thinker, his acquirements 
were accurate and large. Asa Biblical student he was 
especially eminent. His theology was scripturally clear, 
well connected, and sound. His views of revealed truth 
were of the Calvinistic type, but moderately and 
intelligently so. He would have been marked, no 
doubt, as belonging to what is called “the old school,” 
rather than to the “new”; but to whatever school of 
thought he belonged, it was a school that taught its 
disciples to get for themselves, as far as possible, a 
distinct and well-assured ascertainment of the great 
landmarks of divine truth, and conscientiously and 
firmly to maintain and teach them,’ 
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Dr Parker followed Dr Spence in the pastorate of 
the Poultry Chapel in the spring of 1869. It was then 
that he commenced the noon services on Thursdays for 
business men which proved a great success. When 
asked whether this experiment was not a bold venture, 


Dr Parker is said to have replied: 


‘It was regarded as utterly reckless. My best friend 
laughed at and admonished me by turns, and finally, 
finding that I was determined upon it, told me that 
he was quite sure six months would be the end of it. 
He thought that I might just get a miserable handful 
of people together, but that would be all. He was 
wrong. From the start the service has been thronged 
with business men.’ 


In regard to the noon Thursday service, Dr Parker 
once said that upon the Thursday in each week his 


hearers— 


‘came trooping in, merchant and clerk alike. Many 
stories have been told me of the anxiety with which 
young men watched for and seized an opportunity to 
come. In many of the business houses the clerks 
used to draw lots as to who should go; all, of course, 
could not leave, but the employers would give per- 
mission to a limited number. There was a long 
passage which led up to the old chapel, and when 
people first saw the throngs of business men crowding 
up it there was quite a sensation. They asked if it 
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was a betting place. That seemed to be the most 
likely solution of the mystery,’ 


The difficulty was all the greater because the City 
is no longer a residential quarter. On this point 
Dr Parker remarked : 


‘True, no person makes his home in the City who 
is not obliged. But my hearers on Sunday do not 
come from the City. As we are in the heart of things 
people can come from all quarters if they want to 
come. Although we have an advantage in this respect 
we suffer also from disadvantages. The stranger 
coming to the City Temple looks round and thinks 
there is no need for him to give assistance to such a 
prosperous-looking place. He forgets that every other 
man is looking round and thinking exactly the same 
thing. This of course means that the well-filled church 
and the well-to-do look of the congregation are against 
us. A man comes to me and says: “Send us 420 for 
our mission.” When I reply that funds are not as 
plentiful with us as he seems to imagine, he looks 
astonished, and casting an eye round the place says: 
“Look at your people.” “All right, my dear fellow,” 
I reply, “but you forget how many of them are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. These fleeting visitants 
who throng our services encourage us mightily by 
their presence, but,” added the Doctor, with a significant 
look, “there is a little something else needed to keep 
things going. They say nothing succeeds like success, 
but we are in the position of being the victims of our 
own success.”’ 
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If the influence of the pulpit is weakened by the 
press, Dr Parker thinks that preachers themselves are 


to blame. 


‘They have no business to compete with books. 
Literature plays its valuable part in the education and 
uplifting of humanity, but the work of the preacher 
lies along a different line. Preaching should keep to 
its own function. The preacher should be a mighty 
talker, speaking his message out of the fulness of his 
heart, not penning it down and trimming and construct- 
ing sentences. I never write my sermons,’ added the 
Doctor, with a deprecatory shake of the head. ‘“A 
comparison between the pulpit and the Press ought 
never to be suggested. I believe that there should 
be variety in preaching, yes, and in every sermon, too. 
A sermon should be an oratorio for variety, for colour, 
and for unity. If it proceed upon a dead level, ten 
minutes may be too long, but if it be marked by living 
and sympathetic variety, then the hearers will never 
think of the clock. Monotony is the great clock-maker.”’ 


Concerning his first efforts in authorship Dr Parker 
said : 


‘My first articles were written in 1852. I was just 
araw youth. I went with them in my hand to Cassell’s 
office, but I hadn’t the courage to take them in myself, 
so I paid a boy who was standing outside twopence to 
take them for me. When I saw him coming out of the 
shop without them, I took to my heels and fled, expect- 
ing that the editor and all the staff would be after me 
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for my impertinence. But when John Cassell sent me 
seven guineas, and I read my sketches in The Popular 
Educator, | felt that my fortune was made. I had my 
carriage and pair and all the rest of the fine things— 
in imagination. 

‘They were called “Chapters for Young Thinkers,” 
and dealt with the stories of men who had made their 
way in the world,’ 


Concerning the outlook the great City preacher 
said : 


‘Nonconformity is going up; it cannot go down. 
Some cads and snobs have left it that they might be 
permitted to join lawn-tennis clubs, and, of course, 
these people think it is going down. The only service 
which such people can render to Nonconformity is to 
leave it. Of course, it can be badly administered, but 
that is true of justice itself. Nonconformity alone can 
be catholic and unbigoted. With regard to the future, 
I know nothing and say nothing. I believe in the 
Providence that has shaped my life. I lovingly thank 
all who have made my course bright and useful, and 
as for to-morrow—silent, near, yet far away—I await 
its coming and the revelation of its secret.’+ 


Dr Spence was anticipating a time of continuance 
of labour in the suburbs, but impaired health prevented 
the realisation of his wishes. He was greatly interested 
in the everyday life of Ragged London, and during 
the time that he conducted the Evangelical Magazine, 

1 Interview in Zhe Dazly Chronicle, 1oth May 1894. 
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he liked to enliven its pages with graphic descriptions 
of everyday life among the lowly. In this interesting 
department he was himself a very successful note-taker. 
In after years Dr and Mrs Parker showed their interest 
in the comprehensive and far-reaching work of the 
Ragged School Union. 

It was remarkable, however, that while the congrega- 
tion at the Poultry Chapel declined, the value of the 
land on which the chapel stood had enormously in- 
creased during the life of the then reigning Queen 
Victoria. This advance in the value of a site which 
was destined to be sold soon afterwards, made it possible 
to erect the City Temple, which may be supposed to 
be the most costly Nonconformist Chapel ever built in 
England. At all events, we may bear in mind that 
the cost was more than double that of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle erected for C. H. Spurgeon some 


ten or twelve years previously. 


Vv 
ACTIVE SERVICE IN LONDON 


THE period of Dr Parker’s ministry in London extended 
through about a third of a century; and during that 
time not only did many changes take place, great 
national advances were made, so that the political, 
social, and educational outlook was, in 1902, far from 
being what it had been in 1869. At the latter date 
London itself seemed to be in a state of transformation, 
ancient historical landmarks giving place to palatial 
houses of business of polished granite, marble, and plate- 
glass. For some time the spirit of Reform had been in 
the air; but apart from what was chiefly political, little 
had been effected. The extension of the franchise to 
working-men in England was supposed to promise some- 
thing; the disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
regarded as a still greater triumph of popular justice. 
The great need of the times was education, however. 


For about a quarter of a century, or since the founding 
91 
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of the Ragged School Union in 1844, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
warnings about crime being the outcome of ignorance 
and squalor had practically been unheeded; but he 
was now no longer a mere voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Voluntaryism in education had been pushed to 
such a length, that one might have supposed that if 
he chose to do so, it was an Englishman’s cherished 
right to remain wholly illiterate. The danger of allow- 
ing hundreds of thousands of children to grow up in 
England alone, without ever entering a school, was now 
beginning to be realised, so that the question of national 
education promised to come on in earnest in the House 
of Commons. 

Dr Parker commenced his ministry at the Poultry 
Chapel on 19th September 1869; and during that week, 
The Christian World remarked, ‘Who is Dr Parker is 
not a question to be asked; the Ward Beecher of 
Congregationalism is no stranger in London.” His 
success was thought to arise from the fact that he 
had a living faith, as well as a deep sense of what was 
required from the pulpit. 

While this was undoubtedly the case, the Doctor may 
not have made sufficient allowance for preachers in 
more lowly positions who may have done their best, 
while they were not endowed with exceptional abilities, 


While viewing this matter from his own vantage-ground, 
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the preacher, who was commencing his great life-work 


in London, said: 


‘Almighty God has to tolerate more puerility in His 
service than any monarch on earth. If Christianity had 
not been divine, it would have been ruined by many 
of its own preachers ere this. The wonder is, not that 
it has escaped the cruel hand of the infidel (it can 
double up a whole army of crazy atheists), but that it 
has survived the cruel kindness of its shallow expositors.’ 


On the Sunday morning which opened his London 
pastorate, Dr Parker was welcomed by a crowded 
congregation, which listened in rapt attention to what 
he had to say. What could have been more appropriate 
than the text (Isaiah xlv. 2) on such an occasion ?p— 
‘I will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
straight: I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron. Well might the Doctor 
say, ‘I am preaching to myself as well as to you.’ The 
Scripture reading was Christ’s Commission to the 
Seventy. There was also a singular appropriateness 
even in the hymns selected. Was there not some- 
thing strikingly providential in the preacher’s leaving 
Manchester and coming to London? Hence, Cowper’s 
hymn, ‘God moves in a mysterious way, was sung, 
followed at the close of the service with ‘Guide me, 
O Thou great Jehovah, Among the notices of that 
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morning was one to the effect that a weekly sermon 
would be printed, and that the serial would be called 
The City Temple. 

Reference to a graphic report of the scene and the 
proceedings in The Christian World—to which able 
journal I am indebted for many other references—shows 
that the subject of that memorable morning’s discourse 
was the triumph and danger of liberty. Man was free ; 
religion was not slavery. God would not make all 
things straight; but only in proportion as we trusted 
and lived in Him would difficulties be diminished. The 
question of going before was a question of character ; 
‘the steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord’ 
But that was no motive for carelessness. Then came 
a personal reference, such as could not well have been 
omitted under the circumstances, He had been told, 
- that in leaving Manchester and coming to the Poultry 
he was moving into a crooked place; but he did not 
look for the ordinary course of a minister. He then 
explained that he looked at London as an immeasur- 
able centre; he thought of the young men who came 
as strangers to the Metropolis with no friends to guide 
and guard them. Then he hoped that those who did 
not come on Sundays would do so on Thursdays, 
when he would aim simply to touch the heart with a 


sense of sin and forgiveness. We all know now that 
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he was the subject of a day-dream which some may 
have regarded as a well-meant aim of an earnest 
preacher impossible of realisation. He had set his 
heart on attracting a large following to what Puritan 
forefathers would have called a week-day lecture; and 
to all who knew London at that time, the experiment 
seemed to be a very uncertain one. In addition to 
this, Dr Parker desired that his ministry should be 
not only many-sided, but comprehensive in the fullest 
sense. In turn he might gather ministers, and then 
students from surrounding colleges, in conference, 
Above all, his heart went out towards City men of 
business, whether the young, who needed sympathy 
and counsel; or the heads of houses, who might be 
refreshed and strengthened by the opportunity of 
giving an hour on each successive Thursday morning 
to their higher spiritual interests. Only a man of 
sanctified genius, and one conscious that he would 
have help from God, could have ventured to draw out 
such a programme. On that memorable September 
morning, when he thus opened his ministry in the 
City, the Doctor must have seen that the start was 
auspicious, while the future was full of promise. As 
one who was present remarked at the time, after the 
service ‘the immense congregation streamed out into 


the open air, much to the amazement of casual 
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passengers, who did not understand what was the 
matter.’ 

There may have been some present on that occasion 
who remembered what the outlook was during the 
pastorate of John Clayton, who had died at Bath less 
than four years previously. At the time of the accession 
of Queen Victoria, those who attended the Poultry 
Chapel probably represented the most wealthy Non- 
conformist congregation in the country. On any special 
occasion it was possible to make a collection amounting 
to several hundred pounds. A member who died in 
the fifties worth £150,000, and who did not forget to 
leave his pastor a handsome legacy, was an example of 
John Clayton’s most opulent members. A brief account 
of John Clayton seems to have been written by James 
Grant of the Morning Advertiser. Dr Conquest, who 
gave Dr Harris of Cheshunt College a hundred guineas 
for writing ‘Mammon,’ was also an attendant. 

When Dr Parker thus commenced his somewhat 
unique kind of pastorate in the City of London, it was 
at once seen that his day-dream concerning the 
establishment of a week-day noon service for business 
people was destined to be a success such as would 
inspire wonder and gratitude in the minds of Christian 
people who realised that religion was for all days 


alike, Then, asa man suz generis, the preacher of the 
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Poultry Chapel was found in a sense to stand alone. 
About two hundred years previously, Nonconformists 
had founded the Merchants’ Lecture, and the lecturers 
were still among the most distinguished men of their 
denomination. Nevertheless, while the Merchants’ 
Lecture continued to be of sterling value, its power to 
attract was far from being what it had been. 

The Established Church had maintained its week- 
day services both in the City and at Westminster 
from time immemorial, and the Poultry Chapel 
had all at once become a central popular attraction, 
even on a Thursday morning; and a writer in The 
Christian World contrasted Dr Parker’s noon week- 
day service with what was to be seen and heard at 
St Paul's and Westminster Abbey under similar 
conditions. 

At the morning service at the Cathedral some fifty 
or sixty persons were present; and a similar kind of 
congregation was found to attend at Westminister 
Abbey in the afternoon. In each instance a large 
proportion of the attendants would naturally be of the 
sight-seeing class, to whom the singing of the Cathedral 
Choirs would of course be a chief attraction. 

To all this, the scene at the Thursday noon service 
at the Poultry Chapel presented a striking contrast. 


There Dr Parker’s eager hearers were flocking in; a 
G 
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quarter of an hour before the time ‘there is a general 
stir of interest and expectation.’ At noon the Chapel 
is full; some few minutes later it is crowded. ‘Some 
of the audience are ladies, others ministers and students ; 
but a great part are men, who have hurried from desk 
and warehouse and shop to be present. Working men 
are there too, not worshipping less reverently because 
of their working dress. With many the dinner-hour is 
sacrificed for the service. Commencing exact to time, 
the Doctor recites certain Scripture passages, and 
being appropriately emphasised, these ‘are more 
powerful than many another man’s sermon. The dis- 
course of thirty-five minutes was on the Lord’s great 
question (Mark viii. 36), ‘For what shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’ What was said was an earnest warning 
against mammon-worship; the madness of giving 
more care for bodily health than for the welfare of the 
immortal soul. ‘What is the impression of it all?’ 
was asked, the reasonable answer being, ‘Why, that 
this man has solved the problem how to help his 
fellows to be religious on a week-day.’ 

A few months after Dr Parker’s settlement at the 
Poultry Chapel he published ‘Ad Clerum: Advices to 
a Young Preacher.” Some time after the appearance 
of that instructive volume, a London minister, who 
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was well known at that time, told me that he thought 
this book to be the best thing that the Doctor had 
produced. As was to be expected, however, strong 
opinions on certain points were not only advanced, 
they were held with characteristic tenacity. In course 
of a critical article on the work the Mew York Inde- 
pendent said, that it was ‘intended for the ’prentice 
parsons of the Independent denomination in England,’ 
and then proceeded to take exception to certain opinions 


which were advanced. 


‘There must either be a great deal of exaggeration 
and caricature of the broadest sort in this book,’ 
it was remarked, ‘or else the clergy of the Dissent- 
ing Churches of England must be considerably 
inferior in culture and in common-sense to the 
ministers of American Churches. Dr Parker takes 
great pains to satirize some practices that an intelligent 
teacher in this country would hardly need to hold up 
to contempt,’ 


In connection with what America had to say con- 
cerning Dr Parker’s advice to young preachers, it is 
worth while to quote a passage from the section on 
delivery : 

‘When I advise you to be as unlike a book as 
possible in the method of your delivery, you will 


understand that I wish to dissuade from the un- 
natural and evil practice of reading your sermons 
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in the ordinary course of your ministry. You will 
say that this is strong language; so it is, but it is 
the language of strong conviction. Having tried both 
methods, the method of free speech and the method 
of reading, I can give an opinion founded upon ex- 
perience, and I now give it as entirely favourable to 
free speech. The pulpit will never take its proper 
place until the habit of reading sermons on ordinary 
occasions is entirely abandoned; it is official, and 
heartless, and ought to be put down. Let me try 
to win you to the side of free speech—in other words 
to the side of earnestness, reality and power.’ 


The American critic thought this to be an exaggera- 
tion, and while admitting that freedom from notes 
was to be preferred, it was held that certain preachers 
did better with a MS. than when they attempted to 
be altogether free from notes; and some such had 
been among the most efficient of preachers. The 
names were mentioned of several divines who were 
more natural than would have been the case had 
they not used notes. In his emphatic way, however, 
Dr Parker maintained that Dr Chalmers and some 
others could not be called preachers in the more 
strict sense of the word. ‘Call them effective readers 
of eloquent addresses, he said; ‘call them dignified 
or vehement repeaters of elaborate dissertations; but 
preachers in the apostolic sense of the term they 
certainly ought not to be called” But the American 
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critic thought that if Dr Chalmers and such as he 
were only readers, they might pray the Lord that he 
would send more readers into His vineyard. Having 
once formed his opinion, Dr Parker would no doubt 
have smiled at this criticism; but what did he make 
of the fact that his successor at Manchester was a 
successful reader of Sermons; ‘but his reading was 
of that kind which has often been described as so 
near akin to extempore speech, that a blind hearer 
could not detect the difference.’ 

During those early days at the Poultry Chapel, 
Dr Parker was one of eight pastors, each of whom 
had his congregation in the City of London. These 
formed themselves into an interesting City Congrega- 
tional Union Fraternal which included W. Grigsby, 
Whitefield Tabernacle; W. Braden, the King’s 
Weigh House; J. Ellis, the New Tabernacle; G. 
Critchley, Falcon Square; A. Griffiths, Bishopsgate 
Direct John Spurgeon, Fetter Lane; and <Ae 
M‘Auslane, Finsbury Chapel. These would meet 
at stated intervals and drink tea together; and we 
find that on one of these pleasant occasions at 
Finsbury Chapel, seventeen ladies provided a bounti- 
ful repast, and seemed to have transformed the room 
into a garden of flowers. The desire was _ that 


this Union might be still further extended so as to 
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include office-bearers, and other members of the City 
Congregational Churches. 

At length, on 21st May 1872, the Poultry Chapel, 
which had been put up somewhat over half a century, 
was sold by auction for £50,200, the successful bidder 
being a representative of the managers of the London 
Joint Stock Bank. The building was to be vacated 
at once, and the site of the present City Temple was 
already secured. For a time Dr Parker and his 
people had to suffer the inconvenience of having three 
meeting-places, Cannon Street Hotel for Sunday morn- 
ing, Exeter Hall for Sunday evening, and Albion Chapel, 
Moorgate Street, for the Thursday noon service—a 
too varied arrangement, perhaps, as was remarked, 
‘but yet one that has much to commend it.’ 

Dr Parker and his congregation took their final 
farewell of the Poultry Chapel at midsummer 
(Thursday, 20th June), 1872. Naturally, there was 
a very full house at the noon service, the pastor’s 
discourse having reference to Moses and the burning 
bush, and being longer than usual. The actual leave- 
taking took place in the evening, however, when the 
chapel was again full. The surviving pastors of the 
church were invited, but Dr Spence was too unwell 
to attend. The Rev. S. B. Bergne said that on the 


morning when he commenced his pastorate there were 
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only thirty-five persons in the gallery and a few 
others in the body of the chapel. He then referred 
to the ancient prison which had occupied that historic 
site, and told a striking anecdote concerning John 
Wesley : 


‘The good man had a friend living in Lambeth who 
was a moulder, and who had much wished to take a 
cast of Mr Wesley’s face, but he objected. One day 
he was to dine with his friend the moulder, who thought 
he would have everything in readiness for taking a cast 
of Mr Wesley, should he happen to be in the humour, 
After dinner the request was again proffered. “What 
will you give me?” said Mr Wesley. “Five guineas,” 
“You shall take it.” The men were led in, Mr Wesley 
lay down on the sofa, and the cast was taken. Mr 
Wesley having received the money, proceeded to take 
his departure for the City Road Chapel, accompanied 
by his friend, Mr Samuel Bradbury. On the way Mr 
Wesley was exceedingly uncomfortable at having such 
a sum of money in his possession, never being used to 
own so much. “I think,’ he observed to his friend, 
“this money ought to be put to some good use,” Just 
then they came on a crowd gathered round a house, and 
on enquiry it was found that a poor woman’s goods 
were being sold up for the rent. “We may do some 
good here,” said Mr Wesley; “let us go in.” So they 
went in, and Mr Wesley bought in all the poor woman’s 
goods, to the joy of her heart. But he had yet some- 
thing left out of the five guineas. So he proposed that 
on their way they should call at the Poultry Prison, as 
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there might be some poor man confined there for a 
very small debt, whom the residue of the money might 
release. They went there, and visited the cells, and 
there was a poor debtor whom the money served to 
set free. So much surprised was the poor man with 
Mr Wesley’s kindness, and so convinced of the 
injustice of the law which confined a prisoner there 
for so small a sum, that he began to agitate in the 
matter, till at length he procured the passing of the 
Insolvent Debtors Act.’ 


From time to time, the leave-taking of an ancient 
church in the City has been a gathering to be 
remembered, The period of the sixties and seventies 
of the last century seemed especially to be a transition 
time in this respect, when one or another familiar 
building, which had been the religious home of a 
wealthy and influential congregation, was taken down 
to be rebuilt in the suburbs. Not very long before the 
Poultry Chapel was vacated, I was present at the last 
services in Devonshire Square Chapel on the confines 
of Rag Fair, and which took place on a Sunday. 

Both Dr Parker and every one present at the last 
meeting in the Poultry Chapel might well be surprised 
at the large number of friends who had assembled 
to take leave of a sanctuary which had become dear 
to them. The pastor had hardly expected more than 


that a few earnest friends would meet him at a small 
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devotional meeting. To find that the chapel was 
again as crowded in the evening as it had been in 
the morning of that eventful day, seems not only to 
have given the Doctor some extra satisfaction, but 
in some measure to have inspired him to give an 
address such as those who were present would never 
forget. ‘From that spot the prayers of martyrs, the 
groans of prisoners, the cries of penitents, and the 
prayers of saints had gone up to heaven.’ He made 
it to be clearly understood that it had never entered 
his brain to sell the chapel; but one friend who loved 
the place and had done as much as ten men for the 
cause, had said that it must be sold, and that a 
larger place must be built. It was on that under- 
standing that he had come to London, Dr Parker 
added that sentimental people might regret the 
change, but he was not much of a believer in senti- 
ment. Their fathers had come westward from 
Camomile Street, and they were going still further 
west. The assembly was then informed that a site 
on the Holborn Viaduct was already secured; but 
the new building would not be so large as the 
preacher had been led to expect. Dr Parker then 
explained that he had been promised a chapel 
limited only by the power of his voice to make the 


congregation hear. He could make himself heard by 
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ten thousand persons, but the City Temple was 
planned for no more than two thousand five hundred! 
This desire of the Doctor to have a larger audience 
to preach to than was practicable under the conditions, 
may remind us of the advice which was given to C. H. 
Spurgeon some sixteen years previously by the Z7mes, 
when Londoners were startled by the rumour that the 
young preacher of the Surrey Gardens Music Hall was 
about to have a chapel built to seat a congregation 
of fifteen thousand! 


‘The human voice is limited. Stentor himself could 
not be heard by the whole human race. There is 
something, then, very ambitious, to say the least, in 
the attempt to have five times as many hearers as 
anybody has had before.’ 


But after all, Dr Parker’s ideal assembly of ten 
thousand persons would merely have equalled, in point 
of numbers, Spurgeon’s congregation at the Surrey 
Gardens Music Hall. 

At the final meeting in the old chapel, Dr Parker 
impressed upon his friends that they were not removing 
to a quiet and respectable locality, but were making 
the change for the good of the City, and in the future 
in the new building he hoped to do more church work. 
Thus ended the leave-taking of the sanctuary which 


for over half a century had stood within a stone’s- 
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throw from the Mansion House. A few days later, 
The Christian World remarked : 


‘And now the Poultry Chapel is a thing of the past. 
Large bills on the door-posts announced that on Friday 
the furniture of the place, seats, cushions, and an antique 
sacramental service would be sold by auction.’ 


Soon after Dr Parker and his congregation had 
ceased to meet in the Poultry Chapel, discouraging 
rumours were afloat in regard to their future prospects. 
When the costly Holborn Viaduct land was purchased, 
the rumours referred to favoured the belief that, after 
all, this site would prove ‘unserviceable for the purpose, 
as the proposed building would encroach upon the angle 
of light belonging to some possible but non-existent 
window in connection with St Andrew’s Church,’ 
That was probably nothing more serious than mere 
rumour. 

Meanwhile, the Sunday morning services at the 
Cannon Street Hotel were not only crowded, even 
the doorways were thronged with eager listeners. 
A similar encouraging state of things obtained at 
Exeter Hall at each Sunday evening service, so that 
even Dr Parker might have become convinced that 
good hearers were not, after all, less numerous than 
great preachers. On one occasion the Doctor 


‘addressed for nearly an hour such a throng of 
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attentive listeners as well might reanimate him and 
render him oblivious to any difficulties which have 
bestood him in his career.’ As a preacher he enjoyed 
the advantage of having supreme faith in his message. 
‘There is one thing men cannot do,’ he said at one 
of these Sunday evening services, ‘they cannot 
permanently injure the truth. There are many forces 
of nature which will yield to them when they set 
about defacing the truth; but in the long run, all 
things, how crooked soever, must turn out for the 
furtherance of that which is true, and righteous, and 
pure, and wise. It was also at or about this time 
that he said, that without prayer, life to him would 
be without savour, and another phase of death. 
Quite naturally, a very keen interest was shown 
by a large number of persons in the erection of the 
City Temple. It had been arranged to hold an open- 
air dedicatory service in connection with the new 
chapel; but as the weather turned out to be wet, 
Dr Parker and his friends had to change their 
programme for a soiree at the Cannon Street Hotel. 
An immense crowd was attracted to the laying 
of the memorial-stone of the City Temple on Monday, 
19th May 1873; and while Dr Binney was engaged 
in performing his part of the historic ceremony, a 


‘gleam of sunshine broke through the clouds, and 
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probably came as a cheerful augury to many whom 
we should hesitate to put down as_ superstitious 
persons. It was on that appropriate occasion that 
Dr Parker indicated what would be the bent or 
general aim of the comprehensive service which 
would be carried on in connection with the new 
building. ‘He believed in the permanence of the 
institution of the ministry. He and his people hoped 
to show a most ungrudging hospitality to all Christian 
societies and all Christian churches. They had no 
wish to use their large sphere and conspicuous 
position for themselves alone; their Temple would 
be a central home. He would collect for every 
chapel of their faith and order; he would throw it 
open for daily use; he would ask students to meet 
him there; he would invite there the representatives 
of all sections of the Christian Church; the pulpit 
would be a terror to evil-doers, to others a light and 
a guide.’ 

Exactly a year later (19th May 1874), there came 
a day, such as even in the case of a great preacher 
like Dr Parker, can occur only once in a lifetime. 
On that day about 2500 persons were drawn together 
to celebrate the opening of the City Temple, among 
those present being Alderman Andrew Lusk, the 
Lord Mayor, who attended in State. It was indeed 
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a memorable and historic day in the annals of the 
London Free Churches, although from the Non- 
conformist standpoint the general outlook was far 
from being all that could be wished. The General 
Election of a few weeks previously having proved 
unfavourable to the Liberal Ministry, Mr Gladstone 
had resigned, his place being taken by Mr Disraeli, 
who was destined to hold office during six years, or 
until the striking Liberal reaction of 1880, when 
Mr Gladstone again became Prime Minister. 

On the day of opening, the City Temple was far 
from being the beautiful building with which we 
are familiar to-day ; it was practically in an unfinished 
condition, the walls not being sufficiently dry to 
allow of their being finished off as regards orna- 
mentation. Naturally the elegant pulpit presented 
by the City Fathers, under the Mayoralty of Alder- 
man Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, at a cost of £300, 
attracted much attention as, ‘The gift of the Cor- 
poration of London, Anno Domini 1874,’ 

The Lord Mayor added to the interest of the 
occasion by presiding at the luncheon at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. Although there was a large number 
of notables present, the speech which excited the 
keenest interest was that of the genial Dean Stanley 
of Westminster, in response to the toast, ‘All other 
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Denominations, proposed by Dr Kennedy. The 
Dean ‘Acknowledged with large-hearted catholicity 
the obligations which the universal Church was 
under to Nonconformists like Owen, Howe, Baxter, 
Bunyan.’ On the other hand, ‘he believed there was 
no Nonconformist who was not proud of such 
members of the Church of England as Hooker, 
Chillingworth, Lord Falkland, Bishop Butler, and 
Dr Arnold. If they held such sentiments towards 
those who were dead, what was there in earth or 
heaven to prevent their entertaining similar feelings 
towards those who, while living by a diversity of _ 
gifts, manifested special adaptation for addressing 
acceptably several classes of their countrymen,’ 

This promising beginning in the new building 
might well inspire confidence in regard to the future. 
Never before in the annals of London had such a 
pageant been witnessed in connection with Noncon- 
formity. No Nonconformist chapel hitherto put up 
in London, not excepting even the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, had cost half as much as the City 
Temple; and we suppose that no old Dissenting 
Church had ever realised such a price as the Poultry 
Chapel. Then it had been customary with Noncon- 
formity to build its meeting-houses aside from the 


public gaze of main streets; but in this instance a 
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commanding site in the great metropolitan thorough- 
fare from east to west was occupied, and there the 
largest congregation it was possible for a preacher 
to gather in the City would assemble both on 
Sundays and Thursdays. 

Now that the City Temple was at length opened, 
Dr Parker found that one part of his daydream as 
regarded London was realised. The new building was 
in all respects an ideal centre in which he could carry 
out the comprehensive programme he had drawn out 
for himself. He had already laboured for between four 
and five years in the City, and judging by what he 
had already been able to do, success in the future 
seemed to be assured. 

In the early seventies it was possible for a preacher 
of commanding popularity to fill two-thirds of the 
seats at the King’s Weigh House Chapel at the 
Tuesday Morning Merchants’ Lecture. At that time 
Dr Parker’s noon service on Thursday drew a con- 
gregation which about filled the area of the City 
Temple, a large proportion of those present being 
ministers, while a main part of the whole assembly 
were men. On a certain morning the Doctor’s text 
was made up of words selected from Matt. x. 7-8: 
‘Go, preach, heal, give.’ He seemed keenly to realise 


that he was a preacher to ministers, who were now 
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attracted in large numbers, and the great opportunity 
was turned to full account. In enlarging on the 
text just quoted, he showed that Christ spoke thus 
when He was turning the disciples into apostles 
Christ turned the lower into the higher; communion 
with Him always raised men. ‘Seeing Him we 
become like Him; great sights looked upon with 
an appreciative eye, always transfigure the beholder. 
It was worth while to note how those twelve men 
were sent away by Christ. One of the twelve it 
is true was a devil; but whenever you get twelve 
men together, one of them is sure to be a devil.’ 
He thought that Christianity was the only travelling 
religion—‘ when thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren. Then we find that he said he would prefer 
to travel five hundred miles to hear a true exposition 
of the Gospel than attend a congress. He would 
break up all congresses, He regarded preaching as 
the putting forth of a man’s life on behalf of the 
congregation. He once asked if the great preacher 
was not becoming an extinct being; and then ex- 
pressed the opinion that great hearers were rather 
becoming extinct. The man was the sermon, and 
feeble men could not give the sermons of Robert 
Hall or Robertson. 


Dr Parker’s genius enabled him to adapt his methods 
H 
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to the needs of those who came to hear him. More 
especially at the Thursday noon service, City men of 
every class found that he ministered to their needs 
with tact and sympathy. Thus, on one occasion, the 
subject was the fall of Solomon in his old age, and 


this passage occurs in The Christian World report: 


‘The histories of the Bible repeat themselves in 
the lives around us, It often happens that the 
apparently slight drawback in a man’s character 
becomes the predominating force after a lapse of 
years. The young man, “rather fond of a little excite- 
ment,” becomes a wine-bibber and a profligate; the 
student, who is “a little inclined to self-sufficency,” 
becomes an infidel or a bigot; the promising man of 
business who is “a little close,” grows into a miserable 
victim of avarice. The great lesson was, Watch the 
weak side. It is of no use to lock and bolt all the front 
of the house and to leave open the little wicket at 
the back. Beware lest, after having done many 
wonderful works, the Divine Voice should say “I never 


knew you.” “Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.”’ 


_ In July, 1875, Dr Parker published a long article 
on his friend Henry Ward Beecher, and the charges 
which had been made against his moral character. 
It was shown that the American preacher had done 


all that could be expected of the highest integrity and 
honour, 
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The great preacher of the City Temple was always 
in his element when in the midst of a company of 
brother ministers, or of a number of students from 
surrounding colleges. If he hated a congress, he 
loved a conference such as might redound to the 
benefit of all who attended. At the noon service on 
the second Thursday of March 1877, there was a 
much larger attendance than usual, as a discussion 
came after the sermon, which lasted till nearly three 
in the afternoon, on ‘What does the Pew expect from 
the Pulpit?’ This was one of the series of monthly 
ministerial conferences, and interest may have been 
heightened by the fact that there was a prospect of 
Mr Gladstone being present at one of the meetings. 
Dr Parker had on that morning preached from a 
striking text (Deut. iv. 36): ‘Out of heaven He made 
thee to hear His voice, that He might instruct thee: 
and upon earth He showed thee His great fire; and 
thou heardest His words out of the midst of the fire.’ 

At the after conference, Dr Parker placed the 
topic of debate before the meeting, and expressed the 
wish that laymen should say what they wanted from 
ministers. There were no very striking speeches 
apart from what Dr Parker had said himself. As 
the then editor of several popular monthlies, Mr T. B. 
Smithies said the Pew ‘had a right to expect more 
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fire and fervour in the Pulpit’ He then remarked, 
that he had never heard more than one minister 
preach on restitution; but ‘in that instance the 
effect was that 4300 had passed through his (the 
speaker’s) hands from persons anxious to restore what 
they had fraudulently obtained, and £500 had been 
paid to the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ One whose 
ideas were more modest than some of the other speech- 
makers, was the Hon. Cowper-Temple, and he at once 
dismissed the idea that the Press was superseding 
the Pulpit; for though the shops teemed with books, 
good preaching drew more people than ever. As illus- 
trative of the difficulties some preachers had in dealing 
with their people, he mentioned a West-End clergy- 
man, whose rebuke of fashionable follies drew forth 
the retort from his people that they did not attend 
church to hear personal remarks! There was an 
animated debate, and Dr Aveling replied for the Pew. 
A similar conference which followed towards the 
end of the month was a more historic occasion; for 
on that memorable Thursday morning Mr Gladstone 
entered the City Temple just after Dr Parker had 
concluded his sermon. When recognised, the ex-Prime 
Minister was greeted with cheers, ‘more suited for 
some political gathering than for the place and occasion 
of the meeting actually assembled.’ Dr Parker made 
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a brief speech, in course of which he said that the 
Pulpit had never possessed the power it was supposed 
to have lost. He added that the preacher should ‘not 
always be proving his credentials; he should argue as 
little as possible, seek to give consolation, sympathy 
and advice; nor need he be afraid of commonplaces, 
for life was full of commonplaces. One candid friend 
referred to Dr Parker’s habit of dropping his voice at 
the end of a sentence; and the Doctor replied that, 
during twenty-five years’ ministry he had noticed 
that when people are somewhat deaf they sat as far 
from the pulpit as possible. 

At length it came to the ex-Prime Minister’s turn 
to say something on the great subject of the conference. 
Mr Gladstone said that preaching was an art; and 
behind that the Pulpit got somewhat less than justice 
from those who heard. Complaints often arose from 
the lack of a healthy appetite in the hearer. He then 
added : ‘ There are some who are connected with science 
who seem to think it a part of their mission to put 
an end to preaching. My belief is, that as long as 
mankind subsists, preaching and science will . both 
have their places in the field of life Those present 
who were accustomed to stand in the pulpit were 
warned, that a preacher’s ‘thin accretions of opinions’ 


were not always the Gospel. In regard to the making 
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of sermons: ‘It is the preparation of matter; it is 
the accumulation and thorough digestion of knowledge ; 
it is the forgetfulness of personal and selfish motives ; 
it is the careful consideration of method; it is that a 
man should make himself as a man suited to speak 
to men, rather than that he should make himself as a 
machine ready to deliver certain preconceived words,’ 
Dr Dollinger had said to him, ‘The clergy must give 
up the practice of preaching from written sermons.’ 
The distinguished statesman also showed that all great 
preachers had distinctive characteristics. He then 
summed up: ‘Let the preacher retain his reality as 
a man; let him never become a conventional being, 
never adopt the mere slang of religion; and in pro- 
portion to the sense he entertains of the immeasurable 
dignity and power of the office he has to fill, and of 
the instrument he has to wield, let him cultivate even 
the very smallest incidental qualities that he thinks may 
contribute to the fuller accomplishment of his work.’ 
Towards the close of the year 1883, Dr Parker 
created some commotion among his friends by pro- 
claiming himself to be ‘a religious Dissenter, apparently 
as distinguished from a political one. He did not 
pretend that the Established Church was right; but 
he had no wish to join in the work of Disestablish- 


ment with infidels, atheists, agnostics and blasphemers. 
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The Nonconformist and Independent of 20th December 


in the year named thus referred to this matter: 


‘,.. Dr Parker’s plea, indeed, is that this is not a 
purely political question. We, on the contrary, assert 
that it is nothing else. Our contention for Disestablish- 
ment is based not on the special character of the 
Anglican Church, but on the political injustice involved 
ime the existence of a State Church of any kind... 
Dr Parker talks of men seeking to disestablish the 
Church in order to get rid of religion. Has he the 
slightest fear that there is any connection between the 
two things? If not, why should his action be affected 
by the fallacious hopes which other men may indulge. 
Our belief is, that he utterly misrepresents the attitude 
of a number of unbelievers in relation to religion, and 
that they would indignantly repudiate the motives and 
aims which he attributes to them; and further, we are 
bound emphatically to say that such uncharitable judg- 
ments of unbelivers are calculated to injure the cause of 
truth much more seriously than co-operation with them 
in any merely political alliance. 

‘Perhaps, however, we are taking the Minister of the 
City Temple too seriously. Somewhere or other, we 
believe, Dr Parker calls himself “a child of impulse.” 
May we not thus account for last Sunday’s vagary, and 
assume that he would not deliberately adhere to 
opinions so rash and jejune? We should be disposed 
to adopt this conclusion but for the fact that the view 
now put forward was publicly advocated by Dr Parker 
some years ago. He vindicates his consistency at the 
expense of his intelligence.’ 
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As chairman of the Congregational Union in 1884, 
Dr Parker chose as the subject of his Spring address 
‘Orthodoxy of Heart’ On a previous occasion, while 
occupying the chair, Dr Fairbairn had ventured to 
speak for an hour and three quarters. Dr Parker 
seems to have broken the record by extending his 
discourse to the length of two hours and ten minutes. 

It was during the summer of 1886 that Henry 
Ward Beecher visited London; and to what is said 
elsewhere on that event, some few things of interest 
may be added in this place. 

It was one of the most extraordinary scenes which 
have been witnessed in that already historic building, 
when the great American preacher accompanied Dr 
Parker to the Thursday noon service at the City 
Temple on Ist July. It was natural that many 
Americans who then happened to be in London 
were also present. When the assembly applauded, 
Dr Parker encouraged a repetition of the act by 
remarking, that the cheer was a good one to begin 
with, but that it would not do for a finish. The 
Doctor was of the opinion that even the Church 
might laugh or cry according to impulse. ‘Let there 
be no restraint this morning,’ he added; and then all 
rose and cheered again in what may have been a 


more approved style. Mr Beecher gave an address, 
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but it must have been contrary to general expectation 
when it was found that he was not very audible. 
‘When I heard my honoured friend preaching, I said, 
“he is a lion,”’’ he remarked ; ‘but when I heard him 
practising these seductive arts, I said, “he is a 
fox.”’ On Sunday, 4th July, Mr Beecher preached 
in Dr Parker’s pulpit; and for long before the time 
of service the City Temple was besieged at every 
door by eager crowds, anxious to obtain seats, or 
even standing-room, which it was impossible to give 
them. Mr Beecher’s text was, ‘The greatest of these 
is love’ (1 Cor. xiii. 13). One who was present wrote 
in Zhe Nonconformist and Independent : 

‘The idea that he is a loud and excited speaker, 
with vigorous gestures and theatrical effect, is altogether 
a mistake. He is quiet and slow, and his address is 
more like a conversation than a rapt harangue; but 
he so contrasts his sentences by skilful modulation 
of a superb voice that attention never flags, and when 
he has finished one finds that the voice lingers in the 
memory, and that his sentences have gone straight 
home and taken hold of the heart. Mr Beecher uses 
humour and pathos, argument and passion, with 
apparently equal power; but, like most, if not all, 
great orators he fixes his mind, and the mind of the 
audience, on one central idea; and... that idea is 
steadily and powerfully enforced.’ 


I shall not attempt to dwell on the celebration of 
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Dr Parker’s completion of twenty-five years of work 
in London in 1894. Two cheerful notes were struck 
on that occasion which may be mentioned, however. 
The Doctor was ever ready to pay a tribute to the 
worth of his deacons, and this was always well-deserved. 
Then in presenting a diamond pendant to Mrs Parker 
at the ‘silver wedding’ meeting, Mr John Morgan 
Richards, treasurer of the church, made _ suitable 
reference, not in any sense exaggerated, to the genius, 
accomplishments, and faithful service of the pastor’s 
wife. 

We pass on to take notice of another representative 
scene in Dr Parker’s ministry. A preacher who 
ardently loved the Scriptures, who diligently studied 
the Book of books until he made its treasures his 
own, would naturally advocate the claims of the Bible 
to be widely distributed. On 21st April 1897, he 
preached the anniversary sermon in Wesley’s Chapel 
City Road, of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The text was, ‘After that, He appeared in another 
form’ (Mark xvi. 12). The following passage, as given 
in the Bzble Society Reporter, well shows with what 
force and charm the Doctor could adapt a discourse 
to the requirements of a special occasion: 


‘You have had various experiences? Yes! And 
you have seen Him in all these different ways, and 
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He was the same Lord? Yes, the same Lord, with 
a great variety of robes. Who can count the robes 
of the King? Who knows in what crimson, or in 
what snowy or in what floral splendour He may come 
forth? Now, do not rebuke one another because you 
have not seen the Christ just in the same form. 
Poverty sees Him in one way, and affliction sees Him 
in a particular way, and the sense of sin sees Him— 
and sense of sin comes into every heart, now by this 
process, now by that. Only the man who knows sin 
can know the Christ! 

‘Now, in thinking about this meeting and service, 
what should come to my mind but that the Bible 
Society represents all these varieties of form—and a 
thousand other varieties? We can say of the Bible, 
the Revelation, as it was said of Christ, “After that 
He came in another form.” After that He appeared 
to the lonely student; after that He appeared to the 
heathen land far away on the horizon yonder; after 
that He went into the cemetery, and talked to all 
the black-robed people, and sent them away happy 
with a secret and ineffable joy! Do you suppose now 
that when India is converted, India is going to preach 
as we preach? I hope not! Do you suppose that 
when Africa stretches out her hands to God she will 
say: “Now I must frame myself according to the 
pattern preached in India?” Oh, no; each in its own 
way—an infinite variety ! 

‘So the Bible comes and says: “I am going to 
appear to these French people, and therefore I am 
going to speak another tongue.” A man can never 
understand any other tongue just in the same way in 
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which he understands his mother-tongue. I know you 
are fond of dictionaries—you are quite lexicographical, 
to use a simple term; I know that you are fond of 
grammar, and would die for syntax; I know all that: 
but you never can understand any language you have 
fumbled over as you understand the language you drank 
in with your mother’s milk. It is the native tongue— 
it is our mother-tongue. “So,” says the Bible, “I must 
go and appear in the French form to these French 
people.” And then to the Germans. And then to 
the Russians. And how many tongues are there in 
Europe—seventy-nine languages! And by the aid of 
this Society, the Bible has appeared to Europe in 
seventy-nine forms. And in another form, and in 
another form, and in another form! It takes in every 
climate; it reflects every sky; it catches the subtlest 
music ; it expresses itself in the faintest breeze.’ 


The preacher has gone, but the work he set on 
foot in the City of London will not die. Thus, in 


his many printed works, ‘he being dead yet speaketh.’ 
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THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY 


ONE of the last appearances in public on a great 
occasion of the late pastor of the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel was at the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the City Temple on 19th May 1873, on which day, 
a quarter of a century later, Mr Gladstone died. Not 
long ago I heard an anecdote from the pulpit about a 
Sunday-school in far-away Australia. A young lad 
came in wishing to join a class, and on being asked 
for his name he replied, ‘Thomas Binney!’ ‘Thomas 
Binney?’ The reply came almost like a talisman to 
the questioner; he could not help showing that he was 
surprised and startled, for he had in some measure 
been indebted to the preaching of Thomas Binney 
at the King’s Weigh House in London. ‘If you 
please, sir, he was my grandfather. That naturally 
added to the wonder of the situation; but a visit to 


the lad’s home at once proved that it was not only 
125 
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all true, but there, treasured as an heirloom, was the 
actual silver trowel which Dr Binney had used when 
he laid the foundation-stone of the City Temple in 
London. 

Eastcheap in the Middle Ages was the cooks’ 
quarter of London; but in those days the King’s 
Weigh House stood in Cornhill. The business of the 
establishment was to weigh bales of goods from ships 
in the Thames, those who discharged that duty being 
sworn officials of the Government. The Grocers’ 
Company were the governors; and while the chief 
weigher might even belong to the Court of Aldermen, 
he may have had to keep well in hand the several 
subordinates by whom he was assisted. The institu- 
tion was an advantage to traders in its day; for all 
foreigners disposing of goods in the City had to have 
them weighed at the King’s beam, the fees ranging 
from twopence to two or three shillings—a ‘bagg of 
hopps, however, being sixpence. After the Great Fire, 
the Weigh House was removed to Eastcheap, and 
the original meeting-house was over the business 
premises in 1697, Thomas Reynolds then being the 
pastor. When the business of the Weigh House was 
discontinued, other premises were erected on the 
site in 1795, during the pastorate of John Clayton. 
Describing the interior, Walter Wilson says: 
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‘It is a large, handsome, oblong building, with three 
deep galleries and an upper one for a charity-school. 
The pews, in the body of the meeting, are raised one 
above the other in a very tasty manner. The pulpit 
stands somewhat higher than customary, but has a light 
appearance, and is very handsome. In short, the whole 
is fitted up in an expensive manner and in a style of 
great elegance.’ 


This was the place to which Thomas Binney came 
from the Isle of Wight, in 1829, as successor to John 
Clayton, who had accepted the pastorate half a century 
before. Reckoning from the start in 1662, when Samuel 
Slater and Richard Kentish founded the church in St 
Katherine’s parish, Mr Binney was the eighth pastor, 
although there had been ten assistant ministers, the 
last of these being George Rogers, who, in after years, 
became the first Principal of the Pastors’ College, 
founded by C. H. Spurgeon in 1856. 

Though he may have differed from him in several 
important particulars, Dr Binney, like his friend Dr 
Parker, was not a little proud of being a hardy 
Northumbrian. When Thomas Binney was born at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1798, there must have been 
many of the more intelligent sort in the town who 
were still regretting the departure of John Foster, 
who, though at that time a mere youth, had preached 
some wonderful discourses at the little quaint old chapel 
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at Tuthill Stairs. Newcastle has been the birthplace 
of many persons who in after years won distinction in 
the world. Mention may be made of the Angas family, 
some of whom, in 1792, were among John Foster’s 
most appreciative hearers. One of that family took a 
chief part in founding the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, while another was chief founder of the great 
colony of South Australia. This is what the late pastor 
of the Weigh House Chapel once said about his native 


town: 


‘Our coal and coasting trade used to be the nursery 
for your navy. We gave you Collingwood, one of 
the most perfect and symmetrical of characters. We 
gave you a Lord Chancellor, who, whatever were his 
delays, had fewer of his decisions reversed than most 
others. We gave you the Prime Minister who carried 
your first Reform Bill. We have given you poets and 
mathematicians; and you have some men in London, 
now moving in the higher paths of general literature, 
who came from us. The subject of this discourse gave 
you your screw fighting-ships ; and another Northman 
gave your Armstrong guns. What is still better, 
one of our colliers, or at least one who had to do 
with the Northumbrian coal-pits—a man who thought 
he was “made for life” when he got twelve shillings 
a week-——was the father of your railway system. And 
his son, inheriting his genius, has left a name that the 
world will not willingly let die. The poor Killing- 
worth boy earned for himself his public funeral, and 
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now sleeps in Westminster Abbey with poets, and 
orators, and statesmen, and warriors, and nobles, and 
kings,’ 

The Binney family in Newcastle were in humble 
circumstances, but being members of the Presbyterian 
Congregation in the Wall Knoll, of which Mr Adam 
Robson was pastor, the household was a strictly 
Christian one. Thomas was sent to a day-school, 
where he must have been well grounded in elementary 
knowledge, for his doggedly persevering pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, during the seven years 
of his apprenticeship to Mr Angas, a Newcastle book- 
seller, was a worthy example for all who came after 
him. His conduct throughout made him an exemplar 
as well as an adviser, of young men, when in after 
years he came to ask and to give a plain answer to 
the great question, ‘Is it possible to make the best 
of both worlds?’ Although he had to give twelve or 
more hours a day to business, he subjected himself 
to an educational curriculum which must have been 
a most effective preparation for future service. He 
read hard, gave great attention to English, and on 
two evenings in each week he attended at the house 
of a scholar for lessons in Latin and Greek. He wrote 
poetry and prose by way of exercising himself in 


composition, and even ‘wrote essays in imitation of 
I 
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Johnson, no doubt introducing the long words from 
the ample list of such which he copied out of The 
Rambler. This might in some measure have become 
a means of leading him astray ; but his style of preach- 
ing, as well as his manners, in after years when 
ministers were sometimes ‘masters of deportment,’ 
as well as of grandiloquent rhetoric, showed how com- 
pletely he had escaped the snare. A further account 
of the admirable Christian and intellectual discipline 
which he imposed upon himself, is quoted by Dr Henry 
Allon in the biographical and critical introduction pre- 
fixed to the second series of ‘The King’s Weigh House 
Chapel Sermons, 1829-1869’: 


‘In a sketch of the late Rev. Richard Fletcher of 
St Kilda, Melbourne, Mr Binney says: “It must have 
been about the year 1817 or 1818, when some ten or 
twelve of us, all youths under twenty, mostly connected 
by birth and training with the Presbyterian churches 
of Newcastle, formed ourselves into a society for the 
study of the Scriptures, prayer, and mutual religious 
improvement. It was not a literary class. We met on 
a Sunday evening, and though essays and sermons were 
read, it was not with the object of criticism or discuss 
sion, but rather as a means of spiritual advancement. 
The congregations to which most of us belonged were 
connected with the Established Church of Scotland ; 
at least that was the case with Mr Fletcher and myself. 
His father was an elder, at the time I speak of, of the 
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Silver Street congregation, of which the Rev. A. Laidlaw 
was the minister. It was in the vestry of this church 
that our meetings were held.”’ 


It seems to be thought that young Binney broke 
away from Scottish Presbyterianism when he sought 
for admission to Wymondley College, which now with 
one or two other similar institutions is incorporated 
with New College, St John’s Wood. Referring to 
Dr Waddington’s Congregational History, the Rev. 
James Griffin in ‘Memories of the Past, remarks, 
that the Doctor ‘brought out to view the piety and 
devotedness of the more publicly distinguished men, 


with sympathetic interest then adding: 


‘An instance may be seen in the beautiful and 
touching correspondence of Mr Binney with the 
Wymondley Committee, when he was desiring to 
enter the ministry, which, but for Waddington’s re- 
searches, would have been buried in oblivion. Those 
letters bring out very clearly young Binney’s sincere 
and thorough piety, his simplicity and modesty of 
disposition, and his conscientious anxiety with regard 
to his preparation for the ministry; and reveal the 
principles and spirit which, whatever may have been 
the peculiarities of his temperament, constituted the 
~elements of his truly noble character and life,’ 


He seems to have entered Wymondley College in 
1820, the Principal then being the Rev. Thomas 
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Morell, for whom Dr Binney is said to have harboured 
lasting regard. Dr Allon, however, says that ‘the 
curriculum of study at such an institution was both 
limited in time and imperfect in quality. Mr Binney 
continued there only three years, and so far as vague 
traditions enable a judgment, he was not a very severe 
student. It is certain, however, that he had excited 
no ordinary expectations. Clearly the course of 
education at Wymondley could not make a man 
an accomplished scholar or a learned exegete.’ 

The truth is that in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, Nonconformists were not well provided with 
colleges. Some years before young Binney went to 
Wymondley, John Gregory Pike, author of ‘Per- 
suasives to Early Piety,’ had studied there, and in his 
biography we find an ominous passage concerning 


this college: 


‘This Institution, originally presided over by Dr 
Doddridge, subsequently removed to London under 
the name of Coward’s College, and now merged in 
New College, was at that time by no means in a 
satisfactory condition. Its standard of orthodoxy 
was very low, its discipline was lax, and its curri- 
culum of studies was neither extensive nor severe. 
It was open to all classes of Protestant Dissenters, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, Calvinist and Arminian, 
Baptist and Pedobaptist, and some of all these 
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various classes were then’ students under its 
patronage.’ 


The course of instruction and _ discipline at 
Wymondley was more desirable than what could 
be obtained at some other colleges, however. Writing 
of another college, which was founded later and in 


young Binney’s time, John Gregory Pike wrote: 


‘It was formed among the Unitarians, and did not 
stand many years, for it was ruined by the infidelity 
and misconduct that prevailed among the students, 
though this was probably not much known till the 
Institution was dissolved. Had it existed when I 
went to Wymondley, it is probable M——-, who is 
now at F , and myself, from our connexions, 
would have gone there; and considering the little 
light I had at that time, and the dangers to which 
I should have been exposed, it seemed a_ kind 
Providence that an Institution so baneful was 
previously ruined.’ 


Thus, whatever the shortcomings of the college 
may have been in the secluded Hertfordshire village, 
Thomas Binney’s case was similar to that of his 
contemporary, J. G. Pike; he might have fared worse, 
and have been confronted with more serious pitfalls 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, it seems to have been 
characteristic of the Institution, that a student might 


remain during four years within its academic walls 
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and not preach a single sermon, nor even be asked 
by a tutor to submit a sample discourse for examina- 
tion or criticism! The liberty allowed to the students 
evidently allowed them to do what they liked. We 
may therefore agree with Dr Allon that such a school 
was not likely to turn out ‘an accomplished scholar 
or a learned exegete.’ Under such conditions many 
young fellows might be tempted to take things easily. 
As regards young Binney, we can hardly think that 
it was altogether so in his case. Previously, when 
engaged in business about twelve hours a day, he 
had set a fine example of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, so that when he came to enjoy 
greater advantages, is it to be supposed that he 
wantonly, even partially, threw his opportunities 
away? 

It may be that, after all, Thomas Binney received 
the best training for a man of his peculiar tempera- 
ment. Complaint has been made that he did not 
produce any literary work of the high merit of which 
he was capable. Of this matter it may not be so easy 
to judge as some critics suppose. He was more than 
anything else a young men’s teacher, and as such he 
did a work which may be said to live until this 
day. 

On leaving Wymondley in 1823, Mr Binney found 
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a very suitable opening for a man of his calibre at 
Bedford. About half a century before, Mr Symonds, 
the pastor of Bunyan Chapel, changed his views on 
baptism, and because he declined to baptise infants 
in future, a number of his people seceded, and founded 
the New Meeting which afterwards came to be called 
Howard Chapel, after the prison philanthropist, who, 
as one of the seceders, gave £400 to the cause, as 
well as a pulpit. 

In the summer of 1824 Mr Binney removed to 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, where he became ac- 
quainted with Samuel Wilberforce, afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford. While in the then secluded little seaport 
Mr Binney made his first venture in authorship, that 
is to say, he undertook to write a memoir of a youth- 
ful minister, Stephen Morell—son of the Wymondley 
College Principal—without having adequate materials 
for the task. It has been thought that such a work 
might have prevented his being invited to the Weigh 
House Chapel; but while regarding this biography as 
‘an odd discursive book, Dr Allon added, that ‘it 
indicates an independent, vigorous, and _ suggestive 
mind.’ Londoners were to be congratulated on having 
scented such a rising pulpit genius in what was then 
a seemingly far-away provincial sphere, more especially 


as the young Northumbrian does not seem to have 
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been accounted a popular preacher in the Isle of 
Wight. 

The acceptance of the call to London and the settle- 
ment at the Weigh House Chapel, in the autumn of 
1829, was a step in the right direction. It was a time 
of transition; the political, social, or religious outlook 
was not promising. The echo of the violent Parlia- 
ment debates on the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Bill had hardly died away. The death of George IV. a 
few months afterwards brought the disastrous Georgian 
era to a close; but Europe was on the eve of being 
shaken by another shock of revolution in France. 
There were symptoms of revolution even at home; 
but a partial guzetus was given to anarchy by the 
Reform Bill three years later; and still later, even 
Chartism—reasonable as its chief demands may have 
been—could not long survive the accession of Queen 
Victoria, and more genuine reform. 

If the church and congregation at the old Weigh 
House Chapel had found their man, the preacher 
himself was at last introduced to a sphere which 
would at least demand the exercise of all his powers. 
He was also the man that was needed for that transi- 
tion time, through which Nonconformity was then 
passing. The Test and Corporation Acts had been 


repealed only a few months previously. The Reform 
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Bill, which was two or three years ahead, would clear 
the air for the Nonconformists’ Marriage Act, and for 
the exemption of their chapels from Church - rates. 
Dissenters were still a long way off that fuller ex- 
tension of religious liberty which was their due, and 
for which they had still to fight. To follow our 
historian of Religion in Great Britain, one might be 
persuaded that young Binney was a milk-and-water 
Dissenter, or even half an Episcopalian. Dr Allon 
is nearer the truth when he says of his friend at the 
Weigh House: ‘He was an uncompromising Non- 
conformist; and his convictions compelled him to 
take a strenuous part in the conflict. He was one 
of the most catholic-minded men of his day; but in 
coming to the Weigh House he put an end once and 
for ever to what has been called ‘that despotism of 
ministerial deportment which was absolute before Mr 
Binney appeared on the scene. In the seventh 
of his Lectures on ‘Puritan Preaching in England, 
given at Yale University in 1899, Dr John Brown 
of Bedford thus refers to the transformation-scene 
which was effected by Mr Binney’s entrance on the 
Weigh House pastorate: 

‘During the first quarter of the present century the 


pulpit of one of the foremost Congregational Churches 
in the city of London was occupied by John Clayton, 
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perhaps the most conspicuous of the formal, precise, and 
genteel ministers I have described to you. He had 
a wealthy congregation to which he ministered for more 
than forty years ; and his all too-complacent biographer 
tells us, with a little flutter of delight, how, at the close 
of every service, there might be seen at the door of the 
church, “from sixteen to twenty equipages, or full- 
appointed gentlemen’s carriages, waiting to convey their 
owners, after service, to suburban villages.’ For years 
and years this ministry went on, but at length, like all 
things earthly, it came to an end at last, and with it, “the 
age of silk and lavender,” and of successful suppression 
of thought under decorous phrases, came to an end also. 
Then, in 1829, like a breeze from the hills, there came 
to the vacant pulpit a preacher who was every inch a 
man, and who cared very little indeed for “ equipages or 
full-appointed gentlemen’s carriages.” This preacher 
was that Thomas Binney whom .. . Alexander 
Maclaren described as “the man who taught me to 
preach.”’ 


Charles James Blomfield succeeded to the see of 
London a few months prior to Mr Binney’s settlement 
at the King’s Weigh House; and the somewhat in- 
tolerant bearing of this prelate towards Nonconformists 
had the effect of bringing out the characteristics of 
the old school and the new. In reply to ‘an intolerant 
charge’ by Blomfield to his clergy, Mr Binney 
preached a sermon, ‘Dissent not Schism, before an 


assembly of ministers at the Poultry Chapel. Clayton 
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wrote to the Bishop, ‘to express his entire disapproval 
of what was being said of the Established Church, and 
he stated that he did not stand alone in his sentiments.’ 
It was his strong adherence to religious principle which 
made Mr Binney what he was, but he was never given 
to running into extremes. ‘No misconception could be 
greater, says Dr Allon, ‘than to class him with 
Nonconformist radicals,’ 

But at the time of his accession to the pulpit of the 
Weigh House, the general religious, political, and social 
outlook was beginning to show more hopeful symptoms. 
There was not a railway station in London; the mails 
were still being carried by coaches. When Mr Binney 
commenced his ministry there were hardly more than 
a dozen cabs in the streets of the Metropolis ; two years 
after his settlement at the Weigh House, the total was 
considerably under two hundred, but they finally super- 
ceded hackney coaches. At that date omnibuses had 
already commenced to run between Paddington and the 
Bank ; but fares were high, that of cabs being a shilling 
a mile. Hardly more than one village in four through- 
out the country had a post-office. Like other large 
towns, London itself was ill-drained ; and in squalid areas, 
of which the St Giles Rookery was but a type, deadly 
diseases always lurked, and the wonder was that the 
contagion did not develop into genuine plague. The evil 
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custom of burying the dead in towns poisoned the 
water-supply, which in London was bad and short in 
quantity. The Poor Law fostered pauperism, and the 
rates were intolerably heavy. The labourers of pros- 
perous farmers were partly paid out of rates. We even 
find it said, ‘ Better food and lodging were provided for 
idle paupers than working people could procure—better 
even than could be afforded by many of the ratepayers.’ 
A large proportion of the people in the country as well 
as in the towns were unable to read or write; money 
was expended on workhouses and prisons which might 
better have been devoted to education. In the early 
days of Mr Binney’s pastorate at the Weigh House 
it was not uncommon for several persons a week 
to be sentenced to death for trivial offences, while 
a great number would be sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. The Ragged School Union and the 
London City Missions were not yet founded; and 
though a charity school was gathered in the gallery of 
the old Weigh House Chapel, which may have been 
typical of others, each Church did little or no work 
outside of its own congregation. Even old London 
Bridge had not yet disappeared, the new structure with 
which we are familiar being opened for traffic in 1830. 
When Mr Binney first came to London several 
families of distinction attended at the Weigh House 
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Chapel, but the sudden shock of transition from the 
faultlessly decorous and artificial methods of the 
Claytons and their school, to what was more natural 
and effective, was almost too much for some of the 
older and more conservative members. Having been 
unaccustomed to anything of the kind, ‘ these good old 
gentry,’ as a member of the congregation called them, 
became uneasy, if not actually alarmed. Whatever such 
a man might have in him, he was evidently not a master 
of deportment like his predecessor. The manner of the 
young preacher was as strange as some of his views ; and 
so unconventional were his ways, that on one hot 
summer afternoon, no evening service then being usual, 
he threw off his gown without apology while in the 
midst of his sermon, and in face of a congregation 
who had never before seen any act of impropriety com- 
mitted in that sanctuary. Nevertheless, his reverence 
for Scripture and deep insight into its meaning became 
so evident, that a member of the congregation— 
Richard Hanson, who was afterwards Chief Justice of 
South Australia—said that Mr Binney’s reading, 
‘notably of Paul’s Epistles, was about equal to a 
commentary, and seemed to light up obscure and 
difficult passages with a new meaning.’ If, as at one 
time it seemed likely might be the case, Edward 
Parsons had succeeded Clayton, the old style of 
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preaching would have continued, and no one would have 
been either disturbed or alarmed. Though he might 
not have employed a page as a pulpit attendant, as was 
the case with George Clayton of Walworth, Parsons was 
a safe man—‘whose extraordinary flow of perfect, 
classic, and yet florid eloquence seemed to command 
most admiring congregations.’ 

During the year 1833 the second Weigh House 
Chapel was in course of erection; and on 24th May 
of the following year, the fifteenth birthday of our late 
Queen, Mr Binney preached for the last time in the old 
chapel from the Lord’s words (John xiv. 31): ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence. On that occasion an appropriate tribute 
was paid to the memory of Samuel Slater, the Puritan 
confessor and founder of the Church. At the same 
time the chief Anglican pulpit buffoon of the Restoration 
period received his due :—‘ Such is the interesting story 
of one of those men (ze. Samuel Slater) of whom the 
wicked and mendacious time-server, South, speaks when 
he says: “God will not accept their hogsty service” ; he 
was one the renegade Doctor describes as a// a company 
of cobblers, tailors, draymen, drunkards, whoremongers, 
and broken tradesmen, etc., etc.’ 

Happily, it appears not to be too late to recover 
some interesting things concerning Mr Binney which 


have not appeared in biographical notices hitherto 
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published. My own enquiries among surviving friends 
have not been altogether bare of result. One of the 
most distressing events in connection with the Weigh 
House Chapel during the early years of Mr Binney’s 
pastorate was a disastrous fire in the City, and one 
which caused the death of several persons. 

During the first years of the reign of William IV. 
Mr and Mrs Jacob Unwin and their family attended 
the ministry of the Rev. J. P. Dobson, M.A., pastor at 
New Broad Street Chapel, which had been built for 
the congregation of Dr Guyse, just over a hundred 
years previously. When Mr Binney settled in London, 
the Unwin family were attracted to the Weigh House 
Chapel, and afterwards Mr Dobson became secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance. Mr Jacob Unwin was 
a printer who had to do with the production of several 
of Mr Binney’s earliest publications. In days when 
the pastor and people at the Weigh House led the 
way in seeking to improve devotional singing, Mr 
Unwin was the printer of the Congregational Church 
music, the Congregational Anthems and Collects, the 
Psalms and Hymns for chanting, the practice songs 
for classes, etc. He was the founder of the Gresham 
Press, now the great establishment of his two sons, 
Messrs Unwin Brothers, and who have their works at 


London and Woking. 
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At Lady Day, 1839, Mr Jacob Unwin entered into 
possession of premises in Bucklersbury, the printing- 
house being commodious and conveniently situated, 
while, as was then customary, a dwelling for the 
family was attached. In the May following, or when 
the family had been in possession of their new home 
about two months, the residence took fire, the house 
being gutted, the furniture being totally destroyed. 
This mere loss of property was a small loss, however, 
when compared with the loss of the printer’s two 
elder sons, an apprentice and a maid-servant, all of 
whom were burnt to death. The two boys, William, 
and his brother, Henry Russell Unwin, were born in 
the early thirties, just at or about the time of the 
first Reform Bill. These promising lads were among 
the first of those who attended the City of London 
School. On a certain Saturday afternoon in May, 
the master, in taking farewell of his scholars for the 
week, asked them to be in good time on the following 
Monday morning. ‘O yes, Sir, we'll be here,’ the 
young Unwins cheerily replied; but alas! long 
before Monday dawned, both were burned to a 
cinder. While the dwelling was totally destroyed, 
the printing establishment was only scorched. Those 
who were saved escaped only with difficulty. There 


were no fire-escapes in those days, and one ladder 
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which was brought up was found to be too short. Three 
times did the distressed parents attempt to reach 
their sons; and Mrs Unwin urged the firemen to 
make one attempt more. We learn from a _ con- 
temporary account of the catastrophe, that Mr 
Braidwood, who was killed at the great Thames- 
side fire of 1861, superintended the Brigade on this 
occasion, and that the flames ‘for upwards of three 
hours raged with awful fury. It is added: ‘One of 
the Brigade was nearly killed by falling from a ladder 
in endeavouring to save the lives of the children, 
and now lies in St Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
Lord Mayor was on the spot, shortly after the 
outbreak of the fire, as were several of the Corpora- 
tion.’ To us, however, at this distance of time, the 
most interesting references to this disaster are those 
which were made by Mr Binney himself in the 
Weigh House Chapel pulpit on Sunday, 26th May, 
1839. The discourse was founded on Job i. 20-22: 


‘Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground, and worshipped, 
and said, Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord. In all this Job sinned not, nor charged 
God foolishly.’ 


This passage occurs in the sermon: 
we 
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‘I need not very particularly refer to those most 
affecting circumstances, which I suppose are now 
pretty familiar to every one present. Every member 
of that family, whose “tabernacle has been rendered 
desolate, and whose children are not,” joined in our 
worship last Sabbath. They were here—alive, in 
health, unsuspecting, unapprehensive, as we are at 
this moment; nay, more so, for the occurrence of an 
event like that which has just taken place, leaves 
upon one’s mind for some time a sort of apprehension, 
that some evil of the same sort may speedily occur 
to ourselves. The two dear little boys both morning 
and evening were here—the youngest permitted to 
come a second time as a favour; ...a reward for pay- 
ing such attention in the morning, and in the afternoon 
collecting passages and texts which bore upon the 
subject of the morning’s discourse, he was permitted, 
though so very young, and should be delighted with 
the permission, to return again to the house of God. 
Why, there are some, that instead of feeling like 
this dear boy—feeling the Sabbath to be a delight, 
and the house of God to have its attractions— 
spend their time, as you know, anywhere but with 
God—anywhere but in the church. The other 
members of the family were here, joining in praise 
and worship; joining in supplications for safety and 
for protection, and giving God thanks, with us, for 
all that is happy in our lot, and all the blessings 
which He has showered upon our tabernacle. And 
they retired. They retired, as they supposed, and 
as we all supposed with respect to ourselves, to 
security and to rest—to the family altar, and to 
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domestic devotion, to the committal of one another 
into the hand of God, and to lie down upon their 
bed, and (as they trusted) to be kept in safety by 
the Keeper of Israel, who “slumbereth not nor 
sleepeth.” In His inscrutable and mysterious pro- 
vidence, by His permission, in the depth of the night 
they were alarmed—aroused—danger, death, not only 
at their door but in their house—the flames advanc- 
ing upon and around them! Two of the inhabitants 
of that devoted dwelling escaped over the roof; 
another by throwing herself from a window of very 
considerable elevation; and two others by the efforts 
and exertions of the firemen were brought down in 
safety; but a female servant, a young man (one of 
the apprentices), and two children (sleeping together in 
their bed, “lovely in their lives and not divided by 
death” )—these four were left in the smoking ruins. It 
was most affecting to hear of this at the time; it has 
hardly ever been absent from one’s thoughts since; 
and it is most painful to refer to now. This is the 
calamity to which we are called upon to give “earnest 


heed.”’ 


The character of the young maid-servant who was 
burned was depicted as having been that of an 
intelligent Christian, and a member of the Church, 
Mr Binney then made some references to the 


apprentice who also perished: 


‘In the young man I was much interested. I had 
seen him in that room, where I have sat to receive 
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enquirers, where I have seen and received many young 
men, coming with an anxiety about themselves, a desire 
to be all that God required, and all that God could 
make them, through the grace and Gospel of His 
Son; there I received him, and conversed with him. 
I read yesterday a very long letter, which he had 
written about twelve months ago to his father, when 
he was desirous of partaking of the Communion and 
uniting himself with the Church; but this he 
deferred on account of his youth, and lest, by 
taking such a step hastily, he should bring any 
disgrace on the professsion of religion. But though 
he had not thus come forward, he had gone on 
cultivating the habits which mark the Christian; 
and I have no question, in my own mind, about his 
personal piety. Only the very last time I saw him, 
when I called in to make an enquiry in the office 
upon some little business, and he happened to be 
the person who in the absence of the principal con- 
versed with me, he took the occasion of very modestly 
putting a question—“ You preached, Sir, at such a 
time, on such a subject, and you made such and 
such an observation; I have been thinking of it; is 
it not thus?”—(putting his idea of it). And this led 
to an answer, and an enquiry, and to a little conver- 
sation, which is very pleasing to reflect upon, which 
showed what his mind was interested in, and how 
attentive he was to the instruction and worship upon 
which he attended.’ 


Two other sons of Mr Jacob Unwin, the Bucklers- 
bury printer, George and Howard—the one being of 
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the firm of Unwin Brothers, the latter being an 
engineer at Bedford Park, were away from home at 
the time of this fire, thus being saved from a similar 
fate to the two elder boys. 

Mrs Jacob Unwin lived only a little more than 
three years after the terrible fire in Bucklersbury. 
A small MS. book, the paper and the writing faded 
with age, contains an account of Mrs Unwin’s last 
days, during which time she was a great sufferer, 
and also a written copy of the funeral sermon 
preached by Mr Binney at the King’s Weigh 
House Chapel on 2nd December, 1842. From the 
latter I make one short extract: 

‘In early life she was decided for God, and gave 
herself to the Church in this place. Here she for 
the first time united with His people in partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. Her views of truth were very 
clear; her faith was in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
and her anxious desire the sanctifying influences of 
the Holy Spirit. In everything she viewed God. 
Very remarkable is it that she looked back on the 
awful night when her home was burned down with 
her two dear boys, a servant and an apprentice, as the 
period from which she got deeper views of the 
character of God as a God of love: happier views, 
more full of filial confidence, loving God more as 
she was deprived of everything, as though nothing 
could fill her heart but God. She possessed a 
prayerful spirit. 
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Among the many leading Nonconformist families 
with whom Mr Binney cultivated acquaintance, was 
that of the late Mr James Spicer, founder of the 
Thames Street firm named after him, and whose 
private residence was Harts, Woodford, Essex, the 
house now being occupied by Mr W. H. Brown, 
whose genial catholicity and open-handed generosity 
are generally known. In Mr James Spicer’s time, the 
Weigh House pastor, accompanied by Mrs Binney, 
was an occasional visitor at Harts; and Mr George 
Unwin, whose wife was a daughter of the great 
paper manufacturer, has been one of a house party 
there when the great preacher was present. 

One of these delightfully interesting occasions is 
still vividly remembered, because it seemed to bring 
out some of Mr Binney’s characteristics. On a certain 
Sunday, and as the guest of Mr and Mrs James Spicer, 
Mr Binney preached at Woodford. It naturally fell 
to his lot to conduct family prayer for the household 
in which he and his wife were entertained, but before 
proceeding with this, he asked Mrs Spicer to repeat 
the text of the morning sermon. Because the hostess 
of the occasion so greatly valued Mr Binney's 
ministry, she no doubt experienced some vexation 
at being quite unable to answer the question. The 
preacher then turned to his wife: ‘My dear, what 
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was the morning text?’ But Mrs Binney was no 
wiser than her friend and hostess had been. The 
room contained an assembly of some eighteen persons, 
including servants; but on the question being put 
to each one present in rotation, no one could answer 
the simple question until it came to a humble house- 
maid, who at once distinguished herself by giving the 
correct reply. As the company with this one 
exception had thus been unable to repeat his text 
on which a sermon had been founded in the morning, 
Mr Binney, in his peculiar manner, determined that 
they should give one of their own. Instead of 
reading a portion of Scripture himself, he asked each 
one present to repeat a text. When this had been 
done and all kneeled to pray, he blended in his prayer 
all of the texts thus given, and did so in his own 
striking way which could never be forgotten by those 
who were privileged to be present. 

A senior deacon of the Weigh House, and the 
medical attendant of the pastor during the earlier 
part of his ministry in London, was Dr William 
Cooke, who lived at Trinity Square near the Tower. 
Dr William Cooke, jun., was assistant to his father, 
and a bachelor. This latter was the editor of the 
Weigh House series of congregational church music. 


In those days the old precentor, whose distinguished 
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honour it was to occupy the table-pew, started the 
tunes; so that during many years there was 
exceptionally good singing, although there was no 
organ. Fifty or sixty years ago the general custom 
in Nonconformist congregations was to sit during the 
singing of hymns; but when standing was recom- 
mended by Mr Binney, this came to be regarded as 
being more in keeping with an act of worship. It 
was Mr Binney and the younger Dr William Cooke 
who introduced chanting, venturing to brave all 
criticism at a time when little innovations aroused 
grave misgivings concerning the first beginnings of 
popery. Dr Cooke himself was not a musician or 
composer of any distinguished genius, although the 
various works which have been mentioned, and which 
then commanded great popularity, were published 
under his name. He edited the books with some 
skill, but he employed competent composers to supply 
the tunes. 

As a pastor Dr Binney was a kind-hearted man, 
although those who were not fully acquainted with 
him might be tempted to believe that he was some- 
what brusque and disposed to be domineering. Those 
who knew him better can still testify that he was a 
man of tender feeling, and one who was deeply 


sympathetic with others who might be in trouble. 
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His friend, Mr Jacob Unwin, who printed the pastor’s 
earliest works, and with his family made part of the 
Weigh House congregation, continued to live in the 
City for some years after the fire; but at length he 
removed to Clapham, and died there early on a 
Sunday morning in January 1855. Mr Binney called 
on the family before going to his own morning service 
in the City, though the house was several miles 
distant from the Weigh House Chapel. Thus, he is 
still remembered by survivors of the household as ‘a 
very tender man.’ 

Another friend, representative of a family now 
residing in Kent, has also favoured me with some 
Weigh House Chapel reminiscences which take us 
back to the early days of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
If permission had been given to mention his name, 
this friend’s recollections might have been read with 


still greater interest, as now given in his own words: 


‘It was my good fortune, on coming to London in 
the forties, to find my way one Sunday morning to the 
King’s Weigh House to hear the Rev. Thomas Binney, 
then the idol of young men in the City, as was evidenced 
by the congregation, which greatly impressed me, on 
account of the large preponderance of heads over bonnets 
—always a characteristic of his congregations. 

‘The opening service being over, I settled myself 
down to enjoy his sermon, but was very much struck, 
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not to say fidgeted, by his hesitant manner and extreme 
difficulty at times in giving expression to his thoughts. 
Mentally, I was saying all the time, “Do go on, my 
good man, do go on,” as he mopped his head first with 
one handkerchief, and then with another—for what he 
said was intensely interesting. 

‘At a meeting many years later in the presence of the 
good Doctor, I related my first impressions ; he enjoyed 
it immensely and was convulsed with laughter. What 
struck me greatly, however, was, that I was able to 
remember nearly every word of that sermon, and 
repeated it, as I did many another of his sermons, to 
a family with which I was intimate. I went again that 
Sunday evening, and felt greatly drawn to the man 
with the big head, and became a regular morning 
attendant. In the evenings I taught in the Darby 
Street Ragged School—which was connected with the 
Weigh House—where one Sunday evening the following 
amusing incident occurred, which I shall never forget. 
Mr Binney came in during the teaching, accompanied 
by four of his congregation, and immediately one of the 
boys cried out, “Coach and four.” This greatly dis- 
concerted the Doctor, and, raising his walking-stick, he 
was about to chastise the young culprit, when better 
feelings prevailed, and he launched out into a splendid 
address on Coach and Four, showing the lads the 
qualities they would require before they could become 
possessors or drivers of a coach and four. The boys 
listened intently. It was a splendid address; but the 
Doctor never came to the school again, in my time at 
any rate. 


‘Another incident, which though very personal in 
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its nature may serve to show the great influence he 
possessed over young men. We had some meetings 
of a social character for young men in the wholesale 
warehouses, one of which I—then almost a stranger 
in London—attended. He spoke to me, and looking 
me straight in the face, put his hand on my shoulder 
and said: “Keep that countenance open, young man: 
keep that countenance open.” It was a little thing, 
but it made an indelible impression upon me. 

‘But one could never trade on one’s connection 
with Mr Binney: you or your commodity must be 
worthy of his support, or you would never get it on 
mere friendly lines. For example, many years later, 
when I was candidate for the first London School 
Board at Hackney, where the Doctor then resided, I 
went to him and asked his support. His characteristic 
reply was, “Why should I support you?” “Well,” I 
said, “I used to be a teacher in your Darby Street 
Ragged School,” etc., etc. “It does not follow that you 
are a fit man to be on the School Board,” was the 
reply, and he then questioned me closely, saying he 
would think about it. He did eventually support 
me; but I give the above as an evidence of his great 
independence of the mere courtesies of life. 

‘Of course these incidents are merely touches of 
character that impressed me. I shall always feel 
thankful for having been led to hear him, for he 
taught me how to think. He was one of the few 
men who could put his opponent’s position fairly and 
squarely, and then demolish it. So many men try 
this and fail, after all, in convincing you that they 
are in the right, 
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‘The hesitant manner, which a neophyte preacher, 
already referred to, thought to be a trait so worthy 
of being copied, comes out very clearly in the above 
interesting recollections. Since commencing _ this 
section, a friend has told me of another of Dr Binney’s 
eccentricities, in which other pulpit and _ platform 
aspirants may possibly see an additional taking 
characteristic of genius. It seems that when giving 
an address Dr Binney so disliked a platform with an 
open front, which showed the speaker at full length 
to the audience, that he has even been known to 
fetch his over-coat to hang it on the rail before 
commencing a speech. Nor was he ever in love with 
sermon note-takers; he may also have had a horror 
of artists, whose designs he wished in some measure 
to baffle. Nor must we quite overlook ‘Our Mr 
Dexter, that Dr Parker once heard of as being ‘very 
like the great Binney.’ It was plainly nothing less 
than a duty to make careful enquiry in regard to 
such a fact. In what way then did Mr Dexter show 
any resemblance to the great preacher of the King’s 
Weigh House? ‘Why, in his way o’ going on, 
a-pointing and a-twitching, and such like’ Mr 
Dexter knew all about it, and he had his reward. 

There is one interesting passage in the life of Dr 


Binney which is practically unknown to this genera- 
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tion, but the main facts concerning which can be 
gathered from a scarce and perhaps forgotten volume 
published in 1852—‘ Tower Church Sermons, Discourses 
preached in the Tower Church, Belvedere, Erith, Kent.’ 
The preachers were Pasteur Monod of Paris, Dr 
Krummacher of Berlin, and Thomas Binney of 
London, three great European nations being thus 
represented on account of the Evangelical Alliance, 
each preacher speaking in his own language. These 
three preached in the church on 4th September 1851, 
or at a time when the Great Exhibition was attracting 
visitors from all parts of the world. There is also 
given in the volume the discourse which Mr Binney 
gave at the opening of the church on 12th July 1848. 
In concluding his sermon, Mr Binney asked, ‘Do we 
love every man who bears upon him the impress of 
the Master, whether he reflects our own image or 
not?’ He then added: ‘This edifice is erected to do 
honour to this principle. Here is a sanctuary for 
Evangelical Alliances—an asylum for the charity so 
often excluded from confederacies of the faithful. 
May the blessing of God rest upon this effort to 
serve, alike, Truth and Love!’ 

Belvedere is thus intimately associated with the 
Evangelical Alliance and its founder. A former 


proprietor of the estate, Samuel Gideon, was a 
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successful Jewish merchant, whose son was made a 
baronet at fourteen years of age on account of services 
rendered to the Government by his father. In due 
course, through Lord and Lady Say and Sele, the 
property descended to Sir Culling E. Eardley. 

The architect of the house at Belvedere appears 
to have been James Stuart, 1712-1788, and who, on 
account of his finely illustrated work on Athens, came 
to be known as Athenian Stuart, whose son was a 
member of the Church at the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel in 1852, when the volume of ‘Tower Church 
Sermons’ was published. In a note to his Preface, 


Mr Binney says: 


‘I was one day visiting a member of my Church, 
a retired officer of the navy, and looking up saw the 
portrait of Athenian Stuart, and began to examine 
it with some attention. On seeing this, my friend 
said, “That, sir, is my father.” I attended the son of 
this gentleman, an interesting youth of about twenty, 
in an illness which terminated fatally. He is buried 
in Norwood Cemetery, where his name may be seen 
on a tombstone— 


‘JAMES ATHENIAN STUART.’ 


It was an astonishing thing, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, for a City pastor to have a 
Church member whose father was born in Creed Lane 
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during the reign of Queen Anne; and at times he 
would surprise his friends by referring to the fact. 
‘The fact is, adds Mr Binney, ‘the architect of 
Greenwich Chapel married a young wife when he 
was above eighty, and soon after died, leaving her 
with one child” In this statement the great preacher 
was somewhat mistaken. Athenian Stuart married 
his second wife when he was sixty-seven; and he 
left his widow with four children, one son having 
been carried off by small-pox shortly before his 
father’s death which occurred in his seventy-fifth 
year. 

In 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, the 
Evangelical Alliance held its meetings in London, 
and a party of foreign divines were entertained at 
Belvedere. In the Preface to the Sermons already 
referred to, Mr Binney gives some additional facts 
concerning Belvedere and its master: 


‘The Tower Church, it will be readily understood, 
is neither a Parish or District Church, or, indeed, an 
Episcopal Church at all. Sir Culling Eardley, as is 
well known, stands among the professed and active 
friends of Christian truth, but holds views which separate 
him from the Established Church as such, which, how- 
ever, unite him in sympathy with the evangelical 
portion of its members and ministers, and with such, 
also, in all Protestant communions, It is his misfortune, 
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or his virtue, to agree with both the High and the Low 
Churchman, in those points in which each is incon- 
sistent with his position; with the first, in his dis- 
approval of Establishments; with the second, in his 
demand for Liturgical reform. 

‘When he succeeded to his property in Kent, he 
attached a church to The Tower, or Belvedere, which 
he found on the estate, the old fabric of the Jewish 
ancestor, being thus constituted ‘the porch of the 
Christian sanctuary erected by his descendant. A 
Liturgy was formed from that of the English Church, 
omitting certain passages, and making provision for 
the use of free prayer. The Church is thus a place of 
Christian worship, in which can officiate evangelical 
ministers of any section of the Protestant family, at 
home or abroad, who are not restricted in practical 
catholicism by ecclesiastical law. 

‘Sir Culling has some intention of erecting, instead 
of the present structure, which is of wood, a substantial 
stone building, and of making it a Free Church ; putting 
it in trust, according to the provisions of the same deed 
which has been drawn up for that of Mary Church, 
Devon. I had once thought of making a few remarks 
on the idea of a Free Episcopal Church in this country, 
and on some ecclesiastical questions which it suggests. 
It so happens, however, that, from a temporary in- 
capacity to write, I am obliged to dictate this preface ; 
and as I find it difficult to do what I never did in 
my life before, I shall content myself with having 
said all that was absolutely necessary,’ 


But neither the Great Exhibition, nor the Evangelical 
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Alliance was able to avert the iniquitous Crimean War, 
against which such genuine and enlightened patriots 
as Bright and Cobden protested in vain. In his review 
of the year 1854 Dr Binney said: 

‘There were occasions, too, when some of our public 
men indulged in vain-boasting, and commemorated, by 
anticipation, in a grand banquet and eloquent speech, 
victories which have not yet been gained. There was 
a great deal of folly and levity, I cannot but think, 
in the way in which war was spoken of and engaged 
in; far too much confidence in ourselves, as if triumph 
with us was a matter of course; an under-valuing of 
what was to be opposed and met; and a sort of con- 
ceited persuasion that we had nothing to do but to 
advance our forces by sea or land, to show ourselves 
and to appear to be in earnest, for ships and armies, 
fortress and battlement, town and tower, to fall before 
us. We have been rebuked and humbled.’ 


Printers and their compositors never had reason to 
congratulate Dr Binney in regard to legible hand- 
writing. It so happened that his second son won 
the prize for caligraphic achievements at Mill Hill 
School. Instead of showing any extra satisfaction, his 
father seemed to be so far disappointed that he re- 
marked in a very characteristic way, ‘Any fool can 
write. Probably it is true that many who may be 
‘fools, in the mild sense intended by the Doctor, 


really do write a fine hand. 
L 
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Mr Binney was not at all singular in having re- 
garded C. H. Spurgeon with disfavour, or at least with 
misgiving, when that young preacher came up from 
Waterbeach, in 1854, to accept a London pastorate. 
On 1oth January, 1855, Spurgeon preached an Associa- 
tion sermon at his own chapel on ‘The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal.’ Mr Binney and his friend 
John De Kewer Williams were both present, and the 
latter was particularly struck with the intensely graphic 
way in which the youthful preacher worked out the 
subject. The Weigh House pastor would not be so 
favourably impressed, however; for not only is he 
supposed to have said, at or about that time, that 
Spurgeon was ‘an impudent young rascal’; he is even 
thought to have been the ‘eminent London minister’ 
who refused to keep a country engagement, because 
the young Baptist minister was to preach in the same 
pulpit on the same day. Whether this was the case 
or not, it was to be regretted that the two chief 
London preachers of their day should for long have 
maintained an unfriendly attitude the one towards the 
other. Each was disposed to hold an opinion tena- 
ciously when that opinion was once formed; and in 
this case the opinion of one might be opposed to that 
of the other. Thus Spurgeon was an adverse critic 
of Mr Lynch during the ‘Rivulet’ Controversy; but 
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Mr Binney was on the side of the poet. He also 
defended Dr Parker when a furore was raised by 
Nonconformist newspapers against his very proper 
acceptance of a pulpit for the City Temple from 
the Corporation of London; but I am not able to 
say whether Spurgeon sympathised with that outcry, 
which, had he lived, even Dr Campbell might have 
condemned. 

As showing how serious was the disagreement which 
kept these two eminent preachers apart -during the 
fifties of the nineteenth century, reference may be 
made to an extraordinary scene which occurred at the 
celebration of the jubilee of the Rev. James Spurgeon 
of Stambourne, on 27th May 1856. The two brothers, 
Charles H. and James A. Spurgeon, who were still 
mere youths—were already so popular, that something 
like two thousand persons were attracted to a farm 
at Stambourne lent for the occasion, many having 
travelled long distances to be present. It was not 
only an interesting occasion in itself, James Spurgeon 
of Stambourne was himself so quaint a character, that 
he had come to be called the Last of the Puritans. 
He was a survival of an older world, and was alto- 
gether out of touch with modern ideas and modern 
ways, when, one after another, the fashions of the 


eighteenth century became obsolete. Whether he had 
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ever entered a railway carriage I cannot say; but 
though interest in his distinguished grandson’s unique 
popularity inspired his daily talk, no persuasion could 
bring him to London to see the congregation at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Being of the straitest sect 
of Calvinistic Puritans, his grandsons followed closely 
in his steps. The old man had a magnificent voice, 
which C. H. Spurgeon inherited. This was used up 
and down the country as opportunity offered; but 
whatever good he was able to do, it was thought to 
be done in spite of his great enemy, a personal devil, 
who was thought to be ever at hand to thwart every 
work for God. 

The service was conducted by members of the 
Spurgeon family, of whom three generations were 
present, and many ministers from surrounding 
churches also attended with their people, who made 
the collection a liberal one. As Mr Binney belonged 
to the same pedobaptist denomination as the old 
Stambourne pastor, the assembly may have been 
all the more startled when the preacher of the day, 
in the course of his sermon, dealt very severely with 
the book, ‘Is it Possible to make the Best of Both 
Worlds?’ This work was denounced as an example 
of ‘the new heretical theology.’ A contemporary news- 
paper account says: 
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‘At the close a minister rose up and protested 
against Mr Spurgeon’s remarks on Mr Binney. A 
general state of confusion ensued in the congregation. 
Some clapped, some shouted “Hear, hear!” others 
cried “Turn him out!” The reverend gentleman, 
however, persisted in defending Mr Binney, and ex- 
plained that the design of Mr Binney’s book was 
to prove and illustrate the scriptural doctrine that 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” He said: “I charge Mr Spurgeon 
with having uttered a public falsehood.” In reply 
Mr Spurgeon denounced the speaker for wishing to 
gain public notoriety by means of his popularity ; 
and in his public prayer at the close of the painful 
scene he petitioned that the Lord would forgive him 
for the sin he had committed, and make him sensible of 
the wrong he had done in not having first gone privately 
and reproved him according to the scriptural rule.’ 


Spurgeon and this outspoken gentleman afterwards 
became good friends. 

One may be permitted to hope that C. H. Spurgeon 
afterwards changed his opinion concerning the book 
in question, as greatly as the author himself of ‘Is 
it Possible to make the Best of Both Worlds?’ altered 
in his estimate of his youthful critic. The book is 
one of great value, and when read by young people 
is one which will powerfully stimulate them to choose 


what is noble, true, and lastingly good. C. H. 
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Spurgeon was still a young man when Mr Binney, 
in addressing a company of students, thus spoke of 


his former opponent : 


‘I myself have enjoyed some amount of popu- 
larity; I have always been able to draw together a 
congregation; but in the person of Mr Spurgeon, 
we see a young man, be he who he may, and come 
whence he will, who at twenty-four hours’ notice can 
command a congregation of twenty thousand people. 
Now I have never been able to do that, and I never 
knew of any one else who could do it.’ 


While this change of attitude on the part of Dr 
Binney towards the younger preacher was just what 
the friends of religion and manliness desired, the 
change which was seen to have come over Spurgeon 
himself, when the pastor of the Weigh House Chapel 
attended the College Conference in 1868, was no less 
a matter for congratulation. On that occasion the 
great London merchant, George Moore, presided at 
the annual College supper. Dr Binney’s explanation 
of why he happened to be present is pleasant 
reading, because it is a cheerful contrast to what 
happened at Stambourne less than twelve years 


previously, eg. : 


‘My excellent friend Mr Colman, who is as good 
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as his mustard, told me that he had a ticket for the 
meeting, though he did not know, he said, that he 
should go, I recommended him to go, and promised 
that I would go with him. I wrote to Mr Spurgeon 
and said that I would come if there was no prohibi- 
tion; and instead of a prohibition I have received a 
very hearty welcome. I assure you I am very glad to 
have heard what I have heard, and to have seen this 
evening, and to stand on the same platform with a 
man whom I honour so much as Mr Spurgeon. I 
did not always do so. I heard him once say many 
things I did not like; but then I have heard Mr 
Spurgeon himself say that he has made in his earlier 
sermons some extravagant assertions.... I have 
frequently seen Mr Spurgeon since then, and have 
frequently been edified by reading his sermons. The 
College I consider to be one of the wonders of this 
great Metropolis.’ 


Dr Binney went on to say that he hoped the 
students would not be ‘mere imitators’ of their 
President. Still, it seems to be characteristic of 
young men who have not very much working capital 
of their own to imitate some one who has ‘taken on,’ 
as the Americans would say. The Weigh House 
pastor then mentioned what Robert Hall had said 
about ‘one who so closely followed him that he even 
imitated the pain in his back!’ Dr Binney then 
added something about another young pulpit aspirant 


which was not a whit less extraordinary : 
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‘I heard of a young man who preached for a 
certain congregation, and who satisfied them, but 
he made so many pauses in his preaching that the 
people kindly remonstrated with him on the subject. 
“Don’t you like them?” said the young man; “why, 
they are the great secret of Mr Binney’s success!” 
The worst is, such persons generally imitate those 
matters which they should never copy.’ 


On Whit Monday, 1868, Dr Binney presided at 
an afternoon meeting in the grounds of the Stockwell 
Orphanage, the boys’ houses then being in course 
of erection. The cost of two houses was presented 
to C. H. Spurgeon by way of a testimonial from 
certain Baptist Churches. At that time about 
%30,000 had been collected, while something like 
a sum of £4000 was still needed to complete the 
original terrace, the extension of the grounds and 
the erection of the far more costly girls’ houses, not 
as yet being thought of. In the course of his speech, 
Dr Binney referred to the critics who had spoken 


in their own way about Spurgeon and himself: 


‘Mr Spurgeon does not look. any the worse for 
all the criticism he has received. I myself have 
been at one time of my life the best blackguarded 
man in London. I never took up a newspaper or a 
magazine without finding some abuse of me in it. 
And when Mr Spurgeon lives to be like myself, who 
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am now somewhere between seventy and a hundred 
years of age, he will not appear to be personally 
any the worse for all the abuse he has met with,’ 


It is a pleasant task thus to show how strong a 
bond of Christian sympathy bound together two 
such men as Dr Binney and C. H. Spurgeon in later 
years. One of the most memorable special occasions 
in which Dr Binney took part—after retirement from 
active service, and prior to his laying the memorial- 
stone of the City Temple—was when he preached 
the sermon at the Toller Jubilee at Kettering, on 
19th July 1871. The pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle had undertaken to preach on this inter- 
esting occasion, and when illness prevented his 
doing so, Dr Binney consented to stand in the breach. 
One part of the day’s programme was to present 
Mr Toller with a testimonial of seven hundred guineas 
—an expression of appreciation of the pastoral work 
done in the town during the period from 1821 to 
1871. Dr Binney sat during the delivery of his 
discourse; but his habit of dropping his voice at 
the end of a sentence, caused him to be partially 
inaudible to persons who were at a distance from 
the pulpit. He made a graceful apology for putting 


in an appearance at all on such an occasion: 
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‘IT have no doubt my hearers are much disappointed 
at not hearing Mr Spurgeon, who is a noble fellow, 
and whom I love very much; but that which is a 
disappointment to you has been the means of 
bringing me here—a circumstance which I cannot 
regret, although I regret the cause which has kept 
Mr Spurgeon away.’ 

The Rey. Thomas Toller continued to carry on the 
work of the Kettering pastorate during some years 
after the celebration of his Jubilee, and after the death 
of his friend Dr Binney. His father, whom he 
succeeded in 1821, had ministered to the congregation 
since the year 1775. Hence, on Michaelmas Day, 1875, 
occurred what was called the Toller Centenary. It was 
my privilege to accompany Spurgeon to Kettering on 
that day, and to be present in the meadow in which 
he preached the centenary sermon. By rail and road 
great numbers of people streamed into the town, and 
visitors were entertained on a large scale. The Jubilee 
and the Centenary together are now, as it were, a 
landmark in local annals; and nothing but happy 
memories now gather around the two great preachers, 
each of whom contributed his share to make the first 
or the last celebration historically memorable. 

Certain of Dr Binney’s distinguished contemporaries 
bore strong testimony to the powerful way in which 
the preaching at the Weigh House Chapel had 
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influenced them in their student days. Perhaps Dr 
Alexander Maclaren is more often quoted than any 
other as an example; but there were others who were 
quite as enthusiastically emphatic. During some years 
it was my privilege to have a friend in the late Dr 
Henry Robert Reynolds, a man whose genius and 
scholarship were made more attractive by his genial 
Christian bearing. The Doctor’s memory is still green 
at Cheshunt College, and will be so for many a day 
to come in many Nonconformist manses scattered over 
the land. 

In looking through the biography of Dr Reynolds 
we see how intense was his admiration for the Pastor 
at the Weigh House Chapel in the early forties. The 
Rev. John Reynolds, the father, seems to have thought 
that the pulpit, hard by the Monument, was exercising 
too strong an attraction for his son, and apparently 
advised accordingly. Be this as it may, the son, then a 
student at Coward College, thus wrote to his mother in 


January, 1843: 


‘I enjoyed last Sunday extremely.... Heard 
Binney preach in the evening the most intensely 
glorious sermon that I have ever heard from him. He 
seems as if he had a perennial fountain of mighty 
thoughts in his vast cranium, and improves every 


Sabbath,’ 
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In March of the year following, he writes to his 
father : 


‘To-morrow, again, I wish very much to hear Mr 
Binney, who is going to preach a sermon on a requested 
subject ; but I will not at all make a habit of attending 
at the Weigh House if you had rather not. Mr Binney 
does me good ; he says things I never can forget; gives 
me thoughts on which to feed; presents me motives 
and subjects and means of appeal to my own conscience 
which are so novel and powerful, that I think it my 
duty to hear him as much as possible. Now tell me 
your opinion candidly, and I will abide by it’ 


When Dr Reynolds became Principal of Cheshunt 
College in 1860, the pastor of the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel gave the opening address at the inaugural 
service, and the Principal afterwards said that what he 
had heard placed him under another obligation to one 
whom he held ‘to be chief among the most instructive, 
life-giving teachers of the present century.’ The 
‘glorious breadth of his heart and intellect made his 
name precious to us beyond words.’ 

Such testimony, and similar words from others, 
confirm what has often been said, that Dr Binney could 
not be printed. He was a great man, and _ his 
extraordinary capacity largely consisted in his being 
able to present momentous truths in a way that made 


them more plain to commonplace people. 
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Dr Binney’s last sermon was given at Westminster 
Chapel, of which Samuel Martin was then pastor, on 
the first Sunday of November 1873. On that day the 
Doctor was the guest of an old friend who expressed 
the wish that she might be privileged to hear his last 
sermon. ‘Well, you have had your wish,’ said the Doctor, 
‘I shall never preach again. He never did again 
enter a pulpit, and he died on 24th February 1874. 

I have a few original letters from Dr Binney to his 
printers which will prove of interest by showing some 
of his characteristics. 

The first is imperfect; but it seems to me to refer to 
the ‘Tower Church Sermons’ and to a frontispiece 


which it was proposed should adorn the volume, e. g.: 


‘I would not have one unless Sir C—— would give 
something towards it, or we thought it would help the 
sale. We can’t put much on the price, I fear, for the 
frontispiece. It might be worth while getting an 
estimate. Do you know Mr Annerley? He attends 
at the Weigh House, lives, I think, at Edwards (though 
I am not sure of the name), No. 5, Maze Pond, Borough. 
He is a very clever artist—did the church-rate prints, 
and gave the profit, 4100 (like a fool!), to the A.S.C. 
Society. If you have no other in view, you might 
consult him. You may get on now as fast as you like, 
I think I shall soon finish for you the last of my copy.’ 


The next has no date, but being addressed to ‘Mr 
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Unwin, Printer, Bucklersbury, the reference is probably 


to the same work mentioned in the preceding note: 


‘MY DEAR Sik,—If you go out to see .. . to-night, 
call as you return and take a cigar with me, say at half- 
past nine or so; and in the meantime stop the printing 
of the last pages of the book, and bring me word how 


many there are yet unprinted.—Yours very truly, 
‘T. BINNEY.’ 


The next was written on the day after the marriage 
of our present King and Queen—Wednesday night, 
11th March 1863: 


‘I must particularly beg of you to let me have a 
proof of the enclosed in slip by to-morrow at six 
o’clock, at my vestry. I am sorry to press you so, but 
I could not help it—you must blame the Prince of 
Wales and his wife. I wish it to be printed as a two- 
paged, or three- or four-paged 12mo. tract. It is to be 
distributed on Sunday next.... If the experiment 
succeed, and a large sum be ultimately realised, the 
surplus will be appropriated at a meeting of the 
congregation specially called for the purpose.’ 


On 26th September 1871, while living at Upper 
Clapton, Dr Binney sent the following note relating 
to the reissue of one of his well-known books: 


‘IT send you what will do for “copy” for Buxton. 
The Berners Street edition, which you forward to me, 
has running titles at the top of every page. Now 
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these I should not like to lose, but the size of the 
projected new edition will alter the contents of the 
pages, and thus the titles at the top of each will soon 
get inappropriate. I think, therefore, I sus¢ see proofs, 
and have them sent without the contents at the top, 
that I may arrange or add to them as may be necessary. 
There is no violent hurry for the printing, though the 
sooner it is done the better; but it does not press 
severely, The alterations will be so few and slight, 
that I shall prefer not to read the work over in search 
of them till I can take it sheet by sheet. I have a 
preface to write; but I have not an hour to myself in 
prospect till after Wednesday in next week, the 4th of 
October.’ 


There are several other letters, but I will give only 
one more, written on 2Ist October 1873, and addressed 
from Upper Clapton to Mr George Unwin, a few days 


before Dr Binney preached his last sermon: 


‘I went into London to-day to see you, but the rain 
prevented my getting to Cannon Street. I wished to 
see about getting Poore’s Life at once to Press. I am 
very poorly, and cannot well get about. I don’t know 
whether you would like to run down here in the course 
of to-morrow. I shall be at homeall day. I believe you 
have got specimens of the type and pages? We dine 
at two or half-past, so you might give the time here 
at that hour you would have to give somewhere else.’ 


Soon after the appearance of Forster’s ‘Life of 
Dickens, Dr Binney published an article in the 
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Evangelical Magazine on ‘Charles Dickens as an 
Observer and Reporter of Facts. It is said of the 


novelist : 


‘His manner is very amusing while he deals with the 
fanciful and fictitious ; but it is altogether another thing 
when he professes to state facts, and to report exactly 
what he saw and heard. For the genius of the novelist 
to be indulged then, may, if it flagrantly distorts things, 
be something more than a literary immorality. He did, 
as we think, commit this offence, in a letter referred 
to by Mr Forster in his second volume of his ‘ Life 
of Dickens,’ recently published. Mr Dickens, having 
attended the funeral of the late William Hone, gave 
soon afterwards to a friend in America the following 
account of what he witnessed. . . .’ 


The funeral referred to took place late in the 
autumn of 1842; and in regard to the extract he gives 
from Dickens’s letter, Dr Binney is careful to note 
that ‘the italics and capitals are ours.’ This is the 


passage from the novelist’s letter : 


‘We went into a little parlour where the funeral party 
was, and God knows it was miserable enough, for the 
widow and children were crying bitterly in one corner, 
and the other mourners (mere people of ceremony, who 
cared no more for the dead man than the hearse did) 
were talking quite coolly and carelessly together in 
another ; and the contrast was as painful and distressing 
as anything I ever saw. There was an Independent 
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clergyman present, zwzth his bands on and a Bible under 
his arm, who, as soon as we were seated, addressed 
C thus, in @ loud emphatic voice: “Mr C , have 
you seen a paragraph respecting our departed friend 
which has gone the round of the morning papers?” 
“Yes, sir,” says C , “I have”—looking very hard at 
me the while, for he had told me with some pride 
coming down that it was his composition. “Oh!” said 
the clergyman, “then you will agree with me, Mr C——, 
that it is not only an insult to me, who am the servant 
of the Almighty, but an insult to the Almighty whose 
servant I am. “ How is that, sir?” says C——. “It is 
stated, Mr C——, in that paragraph,” says the minister, 
“that when Mr Hone failed in business as a bookseller, 
he was persuaded by se to try the pulpit—z/zch zs false, 
incorrect, unchristian, in a manner blasphemous and in 
all respects contemptible. LET US PRAY!” With which, 
in the same breath, 1 GIVE YOU MY WORD, he knelt 
down, as we all did, and began a very miserable jumble 
of an extemporary prayer. J was really penetrated with 
sorrow for the family [he exerted himself zealously for 
them afterwards, as the kind-hearted C—-— also did]. 
But when C——, upon his knees, and sobbing for the 
loss of an old friend, whispered me, “that if that wasn’t 
a clergyman, and it wasn’t a funeral, he’d have punched 
his head,” J felt as tf nothing but convulsions could 
possibly relieve me. 


Thirty years afterwards when Dr Binney published 
his article, many survived who remembered the scene 
and the events which Dickens professed to portray. 


As regards the mere people of ceremony who were 
M 
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said to care no more for the dead man than the 
hearse did, they included the Rev. J. C. Harrison and 
Dr Binney himself. The latter was, of course, the 
Independent minister pictured as wearing bands, and 
having a Bible under his arm; but he never wore 
bands, and carried no Bible as described. Both he 
and Mr Harrison had been for long steadfast Christian 
friends of William Hone. As regards the newspaper 
article on William Hone, Cruikshank admitted having 
written it, with the exception of the passage which 
gave pain to surviving friends, and this had been 


added. Dr Binney continues: 


‘Mr Dickens says that while they were knceling at 
prayer Mr Cruikshank whispered to him what he relates. 
Mr Cruikshank denies it, and I believe him. Those 
present remember his deep grief for the loss of his old 
friend, to whom he had been recently reconciled after 
a misunderstanding of some years ; and they regard his 
words as coming from the heart when he says, “In this 
state of feeling, while we were all on our knees, and 
whilst a prayer was being offered up for the family, 
I think it is not very likely that I should have talked to 
Mr Dickens at that moment of punching anybody’s head.” 
In addition to this improbability, one of the company 
remembers that Mr Dickens and Mr Cruikshank did 
not sit together, and could not have knelt side by side. 
Of course the evidence is conflicting; but then it may 
be thought that he who could fancy he saw one man in 
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clerical costume, might also fancy that he heard from 
another certain whispered words.’ 


Dr Binney’s article occupies several pages of the 
Evangelical Magazine, but it will suffice if we quote 
this portion of the concluding paragraph: 


‘The worst of the thing is that the story, as given 
on Mr Dickens’s “word,” is such as, with all its “fun 
and pathos,” seriously to affect the great humorist’s 
reputation and memory with thoroughly true-hearted 
and thoughtful readers. It destroys, too, one’s con- 
fidence in all the other funny stories told by Dickens, 
and thus affects credibility of much of Mr Forster’s 
work... 

‘That may possibly be true of many things in “the 
Life,” which my friend Mr Cruikshank says of the one 
before us, that the account is “quite contrary to the 
facts—so much so, indeed, that it partakes much more 
of the character of fiction than of reality.” The offensive 
paragraph has been found in two or three works con- 
taining notices of remarkable men, given as so much 
truth, on the authority, of course, of the original mis- 
representation. In this way are lies propagated, and, 
comparing small things with great, in this way history 
itself may come to be written.’ 


I believe that it was through Mr Binney and Mr 
Jacob Unwin, that William Hone became connected 
with The Patriot newspaper. The accompanying 
plate is a facsimile of a leaflet in Hone’s handwriting 


which was circulated soon after his conversion. 


CHAPTER VII 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


I SHALL be chiefly indebted to the biography issued 
by the Beecher family for materials for this chapter. 
To a sympathetic man like Dr Parker, Henry Ward 
Beecher was as a father in the faith, a man almost 
venerable as regards age when compared with him- 
self. When Joseph Parker was born at Hexham, 
Beecher was just about entering the College stage 
of his education. The family were of Puritan 
stock, and so far held fast to Puritan tradition that 
Dr Lyman Beecher, the father, as an evangelical 
Trinitarian did what was in his power to counteract 
the Unitarianism which was then superseding the 
evangelical faith of former times. The invasion that 
was being effected was as fire in the Doctor’s bones, 
and when he removed to Boston in 1826, he seemed 
to be in its headquarters : 


‘He had seen the dominant majority enter into 
possession of church edifices and church property, 
180 
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employ ministers opposed to the old faith, and 
drive the orthodox ministry out into school-houses 
and town-halls; and old foundations established by 
the fathers to perpetuate the faith had been seized 
and made to support opposite and antagonistic views.’ 


The earlier family life in the Beechers’ manse at 
Litchfield must have been to some extent a bracing 
discipline. While the main points of theology were 
constantly made topics of conversation, the pastor, 
as a man-of-all-work, naturally became an exemplar 
for his boys. ‘The weather extremely cold, storm 
violent, and no wood cut, might even represent a 
serious domestic crisis, especially when the head of 
the household had gone away to preach, ‘and did 
not provide us wood enough to last. Mrs Beecher 
was a saintly woman who died early, and who in her 
last days seemed to have such a sense of the glory 
of the Beatific Vision as to be overwhelming. 

Although his early days at school left no cheerful 
memories, the ever cheerful surroundings of home had 
the effect of keeping both mind and body in health. 
Idleness was not tolerated, and no one seems to 
have wished to be idle. In the voluminous Biography 
of Henry Ward Beecher, published soon after his 
death, there are many biographical passages which 


show that the Beechers’ home was a happy one, in 
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which the characteristic traits of the young people 
were developed in the best possible way. Henry 
might have to take his turn at hoeing and in cutting 
fire-wood; and the latter operation, though laborious, 
may have been lightened by knowing that blazing 
fires were a chief necessity of life during a New 
England winter. Talk about the position of the 
North Pole? Mr Beecher would have told you that 
he had known where it was for sixty years—‘It was 
on the north-west angle of my father’s house in 
Litchfield, in the room where I slept!’ Mr Beecher 
then makes this reference to a New England winter 


as he knew it when a boy: 


‘The war of winter winds to our young ears was 
terrible as the thunder of waves or the noise of 
battle. All night long the cold, shelterless trees 
moaned. Their strong crying penetrated our sleep 
and shaped our dreams. At every waking the air 
was full of mighty winds. The house creaked and 
strained, and at some more furious gust shuddered 
and trembled all over. Then the windows rattled, 
the creaks and crevices whistled each its own distinctive 
note, and the chimneys, like diapasons of an organ, 
had their deep and hollow rumble.’ 


Still it was a bracing home atmosphere in which 
Henry Ward Beecher was reared, although at eight 


years of age, he might have to rise early one morning 
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to light a fire; and if the frost was hard enough to 
freeze both well and cistern, he might have to fetch 
water from a distant source of supply. In after years 
he regarded his industrial home education as a health- 
ful discipline, and was thankful for it. When he 
came to occupy the chief pulpit in New York, 
he would have won something more than honourable 
mention in a towel-hemming or in a mitten-knitting 
competition; while he could have matched Mr 
Gladstone himself in chopping or splitting wood, if 
not in felling trees. 

It might seem to have been actually providential 
when one who was destined to take a first place 
among the abolitionists of his time, should have been 
powerfully influenced by a negro labourer who worked 
on the manse farm. This man, who occupied a bed 
in the future great preacher’s room, was ‘a godly and 
hymn-singing man, who made wine fresh every night 
from the cluster’ Had he been a slave he might 
have suggested some touches for ‘Uncle Tom, when 
Harriet was to portray slave life in due time; and 
it is not improbable that he was actually utilised 
in the popular novel. While lying in bed this 
man would read scripture, and talk to God and 
to himself about it. ‘I never had heard the Bible 


really read before, said Mr Beecher. ‘He turned 
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the New Testament into living forms right before 
me.’ 

As a student, Beecher was diligent, and his force 
of character enabled him to give his studies such a 
bent as should redound in most profit to himself. 
Thus, he devoted time to diligent reading of standard 
English writers in preference to giving too whole- 
hearted attention to ancient classics. A very whole- 
some discipline of his student days consisted in a 
struggle for books. After spending nothing on 
amusements he found himself owner of fifty volumes 
at the end of his college course; and he says, ‘the 
getting of these volumes was not the least important 
element of my college education. While a student 
at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati he also saw many 
new phases of life in what was then the borderland 
between the free and the slave States, so that, as 
Mr Beecher’s biographers remark: ‘Chain-gangs of 
slaves were continually passing on the decks of the 
steamboats, to be sold down South, and fugitives from 
bondage were keeping the sympathy or the hatred 
of the people in continual activity.’ 

By the time that he had completed his college 
course, he seems to have attained to a view of the 
fulness and far-reaching nature of the atonement of 
Christ which filled him with joy and stimulated him 
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in preaching. He says, ‘It came to me like the 
bursting forth of Spring.” When this new enthusiasm 
took possession of him, it was felt to be neither a 
trial or a drawback to begin in a humble way; to 
have an opportunity of preaching the Gospel at all 
was a privilege to be valued at its proper worth. 
When he made a first pastoral settlement at 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, he was even more of a 
man-of-all-work than Dr Beecher had been at 
Litchfield, e2g.: 

‘T was sexton in the church. There were no lamps 
there, so I went and bought some, and filled them 
and lit them. I swept the church and lit my own 
fires. I did not ring the bell, because there was none. 
I opened the church before every meeting, and shut 


and locked it after every meeting. I took care of 
everything in the church,’ 


John Bunyan and his first wife have often been 
mentioned as typically poor Christian people, who 
ventured to marry and make a start in life when they 
had hardly a stick of furniture between them. The 
case of Mr and Mrs Henry Ward Beecher was also 
strikingly venturesome; and had not the pastor been 
a man of commanding genius, the experiment would 
have been altogether imprudent. They had no 


furniture, and not more than three shillings in money, 
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while their home was two rooms over a stable which 
had been tenanted by the stable-keeper. Sympathetic 
and generous friends gave sundry pieces of furniture ; 
and by selling her best cloak, Mrs Beecher raised 
46 for the purchase of other necessary things. But 
what about the quondam home of the stableman which 
needed a transformation scene to be effected before it 
could become habitable? As quoted in her husband’s 
biography, Mrs Beecher tells us about that memorable 
conquest. Their coloured man-servant opportunely 
appeared on the scene with ‘two pails and scrub- 
brushes and plenty of soap, and Henry and I went 
to work with great energy. Think of father with 
sleeves rolled up, a big apron on, scrubbing the floors!’ 
That was certainly a brave beginning, the fair promise 
of which was abundantly realised. 

When, in 1839, he left Lawrenceburg to accept a 
pastorate at Indianapolis, the State capital, he greatly 
extended his influence and entered upon new fields of 
service for which he was peculiarly qualified. In his 
removal from the West to the greatest city of the 
Republic, the case of Mr Beecher somewhat reminds 
one of the coming of C. H. Spurgeon to the metropolis 
of England seven years afterwards. The prophecies 
of candid friends concerning Beecher were also similar 


to the predictions which plain-speaking, discerning 
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people ventured in regard to Spurgeon. Shrewd folks 
in his own native county appear to have looked upon 
the Boy Preacher of the Fens as a kind of precocious 
Essex calf, who would certainly never do for London 
because of his want of education. Because he had 
gone up like a rocket, he would be sure to come 
down like a stick. At that time, Henry Ward Beecher, 
as the foremost preacher of New York, had distant 
memories of a like experience. He was increasing in 
prestige and influence every year; but in 1847, a 
Doctor of Divinity in the city, who may have passed 
for the most expert judge of such a matter to be 
found, had given the young man from Indianapolis a 
period of three months in which to run his course. 
Persons who thus judge according to their own 
straitened notions are apt to mistake originality of 
genius in regard to speaking and methods of work, 
for mere innovation. Beecher was one who entered, 
as it were, into the lives of the people until he was 
able to sympathise with them in their trials and 
crosses. He was thus a contrast to those who seem 
never to come into touch with the people at all, and 
who can hardly be said to add any pastoral work to 
that of the mere preacher. A well-known living divine 
in addressing a large company of ministers, on a great 


occasion, reminded them that in going out to preach 
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in various towns, he was sometimes met at the station 
by the minister for whom he was to preach, and he 
then asked himself what the man had done to reach 
the people, as no one recognised him or seemed to 
know him. By way of contrast to this, Henry Ward 
Beecher was mentioned, whose home-coming to 
New York would be made known by the noise of 
children in the streets who followed him, clamouring 
for the sweets which they knew to be stored in his 
pockets. A man who could thus influence the young 
would quite as readily captivate their elders. 

On coming to the capital State, Mr Beecher quite 
naturally had to receive good-humouredly many 
cautions and warnings; but some of these were of 
such undesirable quality, that at length he is said to 
have found it needful even to ask his own father, ‘Do 
you understand, then, that God’s grace only extends to 
the country, and that He cannot protect any one in the 
city?’ 

Instead of going up and going out like a rocket, he 
seemed to be providentially removed to New York not 
only at the time when he was most wanted, but when 
such a man was actually indispensable to defend the 
cause of freedom and the slave. The great civil war 
which brought about the extinction of slavery in 1865 


may be said to have begun in Kansas and Nebraska 
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ten years before; through the Abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise, slavery was extended to those 
States. Throughout the stormy years which followed, 
Beecher was the determined champion of freedom and 
the slave; and when the ex-slave Frederick Douglass 
stayed away from Plymouth Church because he thought 
that his presence would be objectionable, the great 
preacher invited him to come on to his own platform— 
‘You will always be welcome there. Not only freedom 
for the slave, but liberty for anti-slavery citizens had to 
be fought for all along the line. Beecher’s gifts and 
temperament soon proved him to be a master-spirit in 
such service. He succeeded where a professional agitator 
like W. L. Garrison failed. Of the latter and his 
methods we find it said: ‘Had the disease of America 
needed only counter-irritation, no better blister could 
have been applied.” Liberty seemed certainly to be 
in the air in those days; but it was singular that 
Kossuth, whom Lord Shaftesbury spoke of as ‘this 
vagabond,’ should have visited the United States as a 
supposed representative of liberty while strenuous 
endeavours were being made to perpetuate the 
bondage of the coloured race. The trend of public 
affairs was already towards civil war. There was 
too much feeling being aroused, too much tyranny 


and criminal injustice to be broken down, to allow 
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of the controversy being ended in any more peaceful 
way. 

We may well regard Henry Ward Beecher and his 
sister Mrs Stowe as the two chief abolitionists of their 
time. In her ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ the latter said the 
last word against slavery, which South and North 
combined could not answer or gainsay. The pastor of 
Plymouth Church aroused public feeling in another way, 
but not a whit less effective. He himself actually 
became a purchaser of slaves; then he turned his 
church into a market where the human chattels were 
sold again; and after the people had bought them at 
good prices, they were presented with their freedom! 
The following passage from his biography is Mr 
Beecher’s own account of what he thought and did in 
regard to this matter during the years when the great 
crisis of war was fast approaching : 

‘Before the passage of the Red Sea, before the escape 
of the Israelites (in this country, not in Egypt), I was 
accustomed, from time to time, to buy slaves here; and 
it was thrown up that this was one of the best slave- 
auction places anywhere to be found—that better prices 
were obtained for slaves that were put up for sale here 
than for any others. Some thought there was an 
inconsistency in it. I did not. I was always glad, at 
suitable times, as often as was proper, to bring before 


you living men and women, and let them stand and 
look you in the face, that you might see what sort of 
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creatures slaves were made of. I was glad by every 
means in my power, to arouse man’s feelings against 
the abomination of slavery, which I hated with an 
unutterable hatred, and which I hate still in memory 
as much as then I hated it in substance and in fact.’ 


A typical example was that of a girl whose own 
father had sold her to a dealer for 1200 dollars to go 
‘down South, but as the trader had more heart than 
the unnatural parent, he allowed the young woman to go 
to New York to see if her freedom could be purchased. 
On a certain Sunday morning, after his sermon, Mr 
Beecher called to some one in the assembly, ‘Come up 
here, Sarah, and let us all see you!’ A neatly-dressed 
young woman, of ‘regular features and high, thoughtful 
brow, presented herself to the astonished congregation. 
‘And this is a marketable commodity, said the pastor. 
‘Such as she are put into one balance and silver in the 
other. Then when the plates were passed for the 
collection of her price, he added, ‘May she read liberty 
in your eyes?’ The plates were presently heaped with 
dollars and jewellery, and some present guaranteed the 
balance, whatever it might be. 

One more example was that of a pretty child called 
Pinky, who was taken from a slave-pen to have her price 
subscribed in Plymouth Church in a similar way. Her 


price was more than subscribed amid a scene of great 
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enthusiasm. In addition to money, a lady present took 
a ring from her finger and threw it into the plate. 
Mr Beecher took that ring, placed it on the child’s 
finger, telling her that it was her freedom-ring. A well- 
known artist painted that scene; while the little slave- 
girl changed her name of Pinky for that of Rose Ward, 
thus being called after her deliverer and the lady who 
had thrown a ring into the plate. 

It was in the summer of 1863, however, that Mr 
Beecher did more distinguished service in the interest 
of freedom and of peace than he had ever done before, 
and service of a kind which no other man then living 
could have so well accomplished. Being exhausted 
through pastoral and other work, a restful visit to 
Europe was prescribed; but his experience at great 
and excited meetings in London and provincial towns 
must have been more trying and wearing than ordinary 
duties at home. 

At that time, being stationed at Manchester, 
Dr Parker came into more direct contact with the 
great American preacher, and their friendship not only 
became stronger as time went on, but continued until 
they were parted by death. Dr Parker’s pastorate at 
Cavendish Chapel was in the last years of Dr Campbell’s 
life ; and the custom begun in youth of writing articles 
for his venerated friend in Fleet Street was still con- 
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tinued. Considering who wrote them, some of these 
articles might, if they were accessible, still be found 
to retain some of the freshness of their old-time interest. 

At that time distinguished preachers both in Great 
Britain and the United States were apparently united 
in fraternal sympathy, which afterwards seemed in some 
measure to be wanting. Thus, during that genial 
summer of 1863, Mr Beecher attended a service at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, where he heard C. H. 
Spurgeon give a discourse on the Rainbow. During 
that same week the pastor of Plymouth Church made 
a speech at a meeting at Cornwall Road Chapel, 
Bayswater, of which the Rev. James Archer Spurgeon 
was then the minister. It was thus a very cordial 
friendship indeed which united Henry Ward Beecher 
with the Spurgeon brothers. It was the Brooklyn 
preacher who had noticed some time before, that in the 
American edition of Spurgeon’s Sermons all passages 
which would be likely to be distasteful to slave-holders 
were omitted. This gave rise to the report that 
Spurgeon had changed or modified his views on slavery ; 
and Mr Beecher was the first to call attention to the 
omission of certain passages in the Sermons. On being 
challenged in regard to this matter the preacher of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle more plainly than ever 


expressed his abhorrence of the Southern. institution, 
N 
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and by so doing, practically for the time being, stopped 
the sale of his discourses throughout the United States. 
This meant a falling-off of income at a very inconvenient 
time; for the then recently founded Pastors’ College 
was making heavy demands on its founder’s purse, 

It was during Mr Beecher’s visit to England in 1863 
that his friend Dr Parker wrote an article for Dr 
Campbell’s paper, The British Standard, addressed 
‘To the Coming Man, or Henry Ward Beecher. One 


brief extract may be given: 


‘There is not a rag of the parsonic about him, though 
I heard him twice declare that he was a “clergyman”; 
apart from which declaration I should have pronounced 
him a thriving farmer on some of the sunny slopes of 
the Hudson, extremely partial to fine horses, and not 
averse to a good generation of shorthorns. I could 
not smell as much as a text in his velvet-collared 
coat, and my private opinion is, that not even one of 
Watts’s hymns would have had the courage to get into 
the wide-awake with which he covered his noble head. 
He may be a “clergyman,” but I have grave doubts 
whether any bishop on earth would own him. Judging 
from his face, I should say he looks like a man whose 
opinion is always made up, and like a man too, who 
always comes out of the front door when he wishes to 
give his opinion an airing.’ 


In visiting Great Britain, Mr Beecher’s task seemed 


to consist in giving the leading personages with whom 
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he came in contact correct and worthy notions con- 
cerning the Republic; and in carrying back to his 
own country trustworthy information in regard to 
tendencies and public opinion in our own land. It 
was a new experience to him, but he was equal to 
“the occasion. Thus, in the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall there was for a time ‘one unparalleled scene 
of riot and confusion.” At Liverpool every effort 
was made to break up the meeting; but though he 
spoke amid the wildest confusion, Mr Beecher managed 
so well that the reporters were enabled to take down 
what he said, and thus the newspapers distributed his 
speech broadcast over the country on the following 
morning. When the turn of London came, he seemed 
to have lost his voice; but providentially, as it seemed, 
the power to speak came back to him, so that when 
he had said what he had to say to those who thronged 
Exeter Hall, London was practically captured for 
the cause of freedom. In doing what he did he 
rendered most distinguished service to the English- 
speaking race both in the Old and the New World. 
All that happened was the more extraordinary because 
it was neither planned nor designed. As a friend 
remarked when Mr Beecher was welcomed back to 
New York: ‘The rapid and private trip which he 
undertook, simply for the purposes of rest and 
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recreation, was transformed, not so much by his own 
device or desire or will, as by the persistent urgency 
of Englishmen, into a real international embassy of 
peace and good-will.’ 

His last visit to Great Britain took place in 1886, 
when he preached at the City Temple, and at 
Islington for Dr Henry Allon, and dined with the 
Lord Mayor. He also preached at many other 
places and gave many lectures. The whole visit 
was a time which was afterwards among Dr Parker’s 
most sunny memories. Mr Beecher and his wife 
were guests of Dr and Mrs Parker at Hampstead 
for six weeks; and the former was regarded by his 
host as the Grand Old Man of the United States. 
From first to last the City Temple Doctor had never 
heeded the calumnies against his friend’s moral 
character, which the sensational religious and secular 
Press fed upon and exaggerated, until some persons 
may at least have half believed. There never was 
even a modicum of truth in the charges; and to-day 
they are no more believed in this country than they 
are in America. It was an amazing trial for one in 
such a commanding position to pass through; but 
as was inevitable in the case of a pure-minded man, 
who intensely realised the nearness of God, Mr 


Beecher came out of the fire chastened and_ purified. 
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Nevertheless, he often entered his pulpit with the 
fear that he would not come out of it alive! 

The friendship between Joseph Parker and Henry 
Ward Beecher was apparently as strong as that which 
bound together David and Jonathan; for if the one 
was the Beecher of London, the other was the Parker 
of New York. When Dr Parker gave a memorial 
address in Plymouth Church some little time after 
his friend’s death, one paper characterised the eulogy 
as ‘a great treatment of a great man by a great man.’ 
We may now well say of one as of the other, ‘He 


being dead yet speaketh. 
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In or about the middle of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, I sometimes found myself journey- 
ing towards Hackney, my destination being Orange 
Villa, a good middle-class house situated in a genteel 
broad road near the railway station. The respectable 
but unpretentious dwelling had not much sign of life; 
that is to say, the life, such as there was, seemed to 
be of a quiet kind, so that any ordinary passenger 
might have concluded that a caretaker alone was in 
possession. The house was approached through an 
iron gateway, a few steps leading up to its street 
door, which would be opened by a staid - looking 
middle-aged woman who looked after the domestic 
arrangements, and who may, or may not, have been 
pleased to set eyes on a visitor whose coming would 


at least for a while relieve the monotony of the daily 
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round. Presently I might find myself in a room 
which the master of the modest establishment called 
his Dutch Parlour; or one might be asked to step 
into an adjoining apartment in which the pictures 
and books in a carved oaken case appeared to have 
some relationship with Cromwell. Then there would 
enter the room, to offer his visitor a very cordial 
greeting, a spare figure of or about the middle 
height, and having dark hair, and whose features 
seemed to betoken some eccentricity, but which 
nevertheless showed keen intelligence. This is no 
other than the Rev. John De Kewer Williams, a 
particular friend of Dr Parker, as well as one of 
the most ardent admirers of the Doctor, and a liberal 
supporter of the varied work carried on at the City 
Temple. 

My memory of Mr Williams stretches back to the 
days of early childhood, when he was pastor at 
Edmonton and Tottenham Chapel, and where he 
was mainly instrumental in putting up the present 
building which has ever since superseded the older 
structure on the opposite side of the high-road. In 
those days, anything which savoured of mere 
ornamentation was resented by Dissenters of the old 
school, and one well-born lady of a representative sort, 


‘ 


remarked that she would not again enter such ‘a 
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popish-looking place’ if she could help it. To-day 
the building would be considered extremely plain. 
In any case, the then young pastor had apparently 
found a sphere which suited his abilities and aspira- 
tions, and he did a good work there. In looking over 
the building to-day, one is reminded of Mr Williams’s 
pastorate, and we may come upon memorials of one 
young wife of the first pastor who died at Tottenham, 
and of a second wife who passed away at Hackney, 
of which suburban parish, and famous Nonconformist 
centre, Mr Williams would remark, ‘This man was born 
there’ He was a man suz generis, one who thought 
for himself; and hence, though of Church of England 
parentage, he found his way into the fold of Non- 
conformity. The house in which he died on 24th 
October, 1895, he had named Orange Villa; and 
this stands only a short distance from the spot where 
he was born. He had successively lived in various 
houses at Hackney; and at one or other of these, I 
received from him from time to time, facts or 
reminiscences of his earlier days which enabled me 
to supply a tolerably full newspaper memoir of him 
at the time of his death. 

Although Mr Williams had been a familiar pulpit 
figure to me in days of my childhood, I did not 


become intimately associated with him until his later 
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age. His friend, the Rev. I. Vale Mummery, was 
at that time secretary of the Book Society for 
Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor, 
and certain business transactions I had with Mr 
Mummery led to a closer acquaintance with Mr 
Williams. My late brother, Richard Franklin Pike 
of Enfield and Winchmore Hill, had planted a wide 
area with orchard trees of various species, besides 
which there were acres of strawberry-beds and other 
fruit plantations. The custom for Mr Mummery to 
visit this market-garden paradise on one day in each 
summer became an established one; and then at 
length Mr Williams was asked to accompany him. 
This was the arrangement during many successive 
years. 

When he became an ardent collector of Cromwell’s 
portraits and Cromwellian books, Mr Williams 
naturally liked to associate his own family with that 
of the Protector, although, as he would have candidly 
admitted, the ancestral connection could not be 
established as historical fact. The great-grandfather 
of the uncrowned king, as Mr Williams would have 
called his ideal patriot and governor, came from the 
same county of Glamorgan as his own ancestors had 
done, and the name of Cromwell had been assumed 
by the Williamses. This meant that the forbears of 
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our late friend, in common with those of Oliver 
Cromwell, were of the same name; but in a country 
where Williams was so common, that did not amount 
to much. 

When John De Kewer Williams was born at 
Hackney in 1817, the place was one of the most 
pleasant and retired of suburban parishes, and one 
that had distinguished memories of Nonconformist 
worthies, including Matthew Henry. Thomas George 
Williams, the father, was a prosperous estate agent, 
as well as a member of the Common Council of 
London; and on one occasion his son showed me a 
magnificent medal struck in commemoration of 
Queen Victoria’s visit to the Guildhall on oth 
November in the year of her accession. As my late 
friend was twenty years of age in 1837, he would 
have vivid recollections of a time when the long 
reactionary era of the Georges and William IV. 
at last came to an end to save the country from 
threatened revolution. 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
Hackney seems to have been famous for good schools. 
Madras House, to which young Williams was sent, 
may have been one of the best in the county for 
boys. This is judged to have been the case from 


the distinction afterwards won by certain of his 
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school-fellows, ¢g., William Smith, afterwards Editor 
of the Quarterly Review, and of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, as well as of other similar works named after 
him; Charles Reed, first chairman of the London 
School Board; George Dennis, and John Curwen, 
both of musical fame. The members of the Williams 
family were not only loyal to the Church of England, 
they had little notion of what was going on in other 
communions. 

A change of opinion in religious matters was 
destined to be brought about in a way no less re- 
markable than unexpected. In course of business the 
elder Mr Williams had to visit a place in the East 
of England; and there for the first time in his life, 
it may have been, he went through the novel 
experience of attending a Nonconformist religious 
service. He was so struck and interested by what 
he saw and heard, that on his return he seems to 
have made careful enquiry if any similar meeting was 
held at Hackney by the Independents; and the 
outcome was that he discovered the Chapel at St 
Thomas’s Square, of which Dr Burder was then 
pastor. The Chapel was visited, Mr Williams was 
again favourably impressed with all pertaining to a 
Nonconformist service; but as this visitation of what 


he regarded as a mere conventicle was disorderly, 
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the clergyman of the church at which the Williamses 
had attended strictly forbade any repetition of the 
practice. Mr Williams, C.C., was too much of a man 
of mettle to submit to such clerical domination; but 
in consequence of the stand he took, the clergyman 
became an enemy, and endeavoured to inflict what- 
ever injury he could on a former friend. Thus, the 
estate agent came to consider that he and his house- 
hold were practically driven out of the Establishment, 
so that they quietly became attendants on the 
ministry of Dr Burder, though on account of her 
ardent attachment to the Church of England, Mrs 
Williams remained a year longer in its communion 
than any other member of the family. 

It appears to be evident that whether they were 
within or outside of the Establishment, the Williams 
family were sincerely religious people. John De 
Kewer was originally intended for the profession of 
medicine. He so far took to the idea that he gave 
lectures on chemistry; and on one memorable 
occasion he yielded to his father’s request to give an 
evangelical address at a station in Hackney, which 
may have been partly dependent on such assistance. 
What was said proved so acceptable to the audience, 
and especially so deeply impressed one friend who 


was present, that when offering prayer he said: 
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‘Lord, Thou hast opened the mouth of this young 
brother; may it never be shut again. In some 
measure that prayer was answered; for the study of 
medicine was given up, and John De Kewer showed a 
bent towards theology. Accordingly, it was arranged 
for him to become a pupil in the house of the Rev. 
John Jukes, who ministered to a congregation at 
Yeovil, and afterwards distinguished himself in the 
pastorate of Bunyan Chapel, Bedford. While thus 
studying to advantage in the Somerset centre of 
brewing and glove-making, young Williams had a 
good deal of profitable exercise in preaching in sur- 
rounding towns. That happy period was also a time 
of exciting or bracing youthful adventure. At times, 
and greatly to the surprise of friends, he then showed 
that strong will or determination which was afterwards 
distinctively characteristic of the man. According 
to one of his own sayings, ‘Strong will is the best 
thing out; but self-will won’t do. As a student 
preacher his voice was often heard in parts of Dorset 
and Somerset. On a certain Sunday, after conduct- 
ing three services at Shaftesbury, he resolved that he 
would sleep that night in his own bed at Yeovil; and 
setting out on foot, he completed his walk of twenty- 
one miles at 2 AM. Mr Jukes was startled by the 


appearance of his adventurous student at breakfast. 
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Having benefited in some degree by the healthful 
discipline he experienced at Yeovil under Mr Jukes, 
Mr Williams proceeded to Highbury College, where he 
had for fellow-students Newman Hall and Baldwin 
Brown, and where his former schoolfellow Dr William 
Smith was one of the tutors. Thus early my late 
friend embraced certain principles by which he 
resolved to be guided. He would not pursue the 
uncertain zeuzs fatuus of popularity. Had he been 
asked the reason of this, he would have replied: ‘A 
trade you live Jy, a profession you live for. A popular 
preacher must be artificial, and that I never would be. 
The only exception to this I ever knew was Spurgeon, 
and he was a sertvant-of-all-work.” Though an in- 
dustrious man, he would never listen to any suggestion 
of overwork. ‘No, I am never Mondayish, he would 
reply, ‘and I am at my best at eight o’clock on Sunday 
night.’ He seemed to believe that naturalness in a 
preacher had health-producing tendencies for those 
who would adopt it at whatever cost. The one 
affliction which clung to him for thirty years was a 
strong and monotonous kind of headache, and which 
had really been caused by an accident. His ready 
wit would turn even that to account, however, while 
he made as light of it as possible. At all events, 
on arrival at the vestry on a Sunday morning at 
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Tottenham and Edmonton Chapel, he would remark 
to the deacons that there was at least one text 
(2 Kings iv. 19) from which he could preach from 
experimentally—‘ My head, my head!’ 

Although he commenced preaching in 1838, the 
year of his coming of age, he did not occupy any 
pulpit as an ordained minister until some five years 
afterwards. On the completion of his college course, 
the college Principal recommended his young friend 
to take a charge in Ireland; but this was objected to 
on account of the smallness of the congregations, 
which seemed to make it necessary for a pastor to 
be an evangelist as well as a preacher. At Limerick, 
however, ‘the City of the Violated Treaty, was a place 
of some trading importance, where the Independent 
Chapel, as one of several Nonconformist centres, 
offered a sphere large enough for a beginner. Though 
not over-sanguine, the young preacher consented to 
give Limerick a trial. On arrival there it appeared 
that the prospect of success had been spoken of too 
favourably, and for some time the formal acceptance 
of the pastorate was declined, but as the deacons 
assured their new friend that the outlook would 
improve if the congregation was well looked after, 
it was decided to make the trial. How arduous the 


uphill work really was, amid surroundings which 
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represented something like a religious desert to an 
ardent Protestant teacher, Mr Williams well re- 
membered to the end of his days. At the same time 
it was his happiness to be able to look back on 
Limerick as the sphere in which some of the best 
and most far-reaching of his life-work was done. 
Sunday after Sunday there were many empty pews; 
but however damping this might be to the preacher’s 
enthusiasm, there were always many young men 
present who seemed to come through love of what 
they heard. These hopeful fellows came from a house 
of business, the head of which was one of the deacons 
of the church. What really came of giving earnest 
attention to these young men in Ireland, instead of 
becoming listless and discouraged because the con- 
gregation was too scant to merit his best effort, was 
something for a pastor to rejoice over. It was, more- 
over, an encouragement for all in small spheres not 
to lose heart, nor to despise the day of small things. 
How shall mere printed words convey any idea of the 
joy which, like a sunbeam, lit up the plain features of 
my late friend when he would speak to me across the 
table in his own room about what had been his 
experiences in Ireland at the outset of his life-course ? 
‘Those young men were my glory and my joy, he 


would say in his own characteristic happy and 
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emphatic manner. ‘I formed of them an Eclectic 
Society at my house, out of which came five ministers 
of the Gospel, and a gentleman who was thrice 
Mayor of the City of Limerick and knighted by 
our Sovereign Lady. That first pastorate, which gave 
me the mastery of the Irish problem by travelling al 
over the Island, and intercourse with all classes and 
parties, made me for life a young man’s man,’ 
Altogether, some half-dozen successful ministers went 
forth into the world from that young men’s class at 
Limerick: Alexander Murray of Peterborough, Robert 
Roe, and Julius Benn, father of Mr J. Williams Benn 
of the London County Council. The latter thus 
appears to be named after his father’s class-leader in 
Ireland. 

While carrying on his eminently successful work in 
the Green Isle, Mr Williams became an ardent member 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and published his ‘ Catholic 
Theology, Founded upon “the Basis.”’ This work, 
which is still worth reading, was dedicated ‘To Sir 
Culling Eardley, Bart., and all the members of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Both Worlds.’ The author 
desired that his book should be regarded as ‘A proof 
of brotherly affection, and pledge of brotherly conduct, 
by their most devoted servant in the one faith.’ 


Speaking of his work he says :— 
O 
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‘The Author of these discourses has laboured to “use 
great plainness of speech” in treating the most lofty 
and abstruse subjects. Nor is he ever willing to forget 
the injunction of a departed Christian, whose generous 
devotedness to the cause of Christ gave him a right 
to be jealous for the power of the ministry: “Don't 
preach BEFORE the people, sir; preach TO them”; the 
spirit of which applies whether the thoughts flow from 
the lips or from the pen, equally to a volume and a 
sermon. His one object has been to present a clear 
view of all the chief features of revealed truth, without 
any of the spirit of controversy. . . . To the reviewers 
he will only say, “ Read this, I pray you.”’ 


Especially admirable is the way in which he explains 
the Apostle Peter’s declaration concerning the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, ‘The prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man; but holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost’: 


‘The mode, which was evidently very various, does 
not affect our question, though in itself an enquiry of 
great interest. Of the sacred writers, some were authors, 
others but compilers; some collected, and others cast 
into New form and order writings before them; some 
recorded the past facts of history, others narrated 
passing events and things then present, and others 
declared the future things ; some saw things in reality, 
others in visions by day and dreams by night; some 
heard the voice of God, and others the voice of His 
angels; some wrote in prose, and others in poetry. 
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And it seems impossible to lay down any one rule for 
all these cases. Nor does it appear of any consequence 
whether the inspiration was “ plenary verbal,” that is, the 
very words were given by God to the writer, or only 
the ideas, so that God Himself undertakes the responsi- 
bility of “all Scripture.” We have first to ascertain that 
the prophets and the apostles, whose names are attached 
to the several books, actually wrote them. Which can 
be proved with very great certainty, the attacks of 
infidels upon their authenticity having served to 
establish it beyond controversy. There is no longer 
any doubt that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, David 
most of the Psalms, and Paul most of the Epistles 
which bear his name—at least in the mind of any 
man that understands the laws of evidence for author- 
ship. Then, we have the question, Did they and their 
fellow-writers compose these books without or with 
the special assistance and guidance of God? Which 
question our text answers thus plainly and positively : 
“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” And 
many are the parallel assertions in the Book; which 
apply, of course, only to those writings of the Old 
Testament which were received as such by the Jewish 
Church. And we are prepared to argue the fact thus 
asserted concerning them from three things.’ 


What he had to say under three divisions is too 
long for quotation, but the heads themselves may 
be given: ‘I. l¢ zs proved by thetr clear revelations of 
secret things ,—the ways of God, and heart of man. Il. Lt 
appears from thetr clear predictions of future things not 
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foreshadowed. ll. It ts evident from their influence 
over the mind and heart of man. 

When Mr Williams preached two farewell sermons 
at Limerick on the last Sunday of 1847, he had 
laboured for just about three years in the town; 
and so he resigned, as he would remark, ‘and returned 
to London without any tempting offer.’ 

Early in the following year, however, that year of 
revolutions, 1848, he was asked to preach at Edmonton 
and Tottenham Chapel, the pastorate of which had 
only just been given up by the afterwards well-known 
J. C. Harrison. In a short time a movement was set 
on foot for the erection of a new chapel, the result 
being the erection of the present building, the more 
old-fashioned meeting-house being used for Sunday 
School purposes. Ten years’ good service was done 
at Tottenham, his near neighbour in the Baptist 
ministry being the late Robert Wallace, a former 
student under Dr Chalmers at Edinburgh, and who, 
shortly before Mr Williams’s settlement at Tottenham, 
had seceded from the Presbyterian denomination. At 
that time Tottenham was one of the most favoured 
and desirable of residential suburbs. Its seven ancient 
elm trees, which are said once to have surrounded a 
walnut tree which never grew higher, were in them- 


selves a poetic memory of as many sisters who were 
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said to have planted them some five hundred years 
before. There were at Tottenham sites and landmarks 
which told of famous people who had lived there. 
Bedwell, one of the translators of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, was vicar of the parish in the 
time of James I., and readers of Izaak Walton will 
remember that at the opening of the ‘Compleat Angler’ 
it is Piscator who opens the dialogue on a fine, fresh 
May morning, with the confession that he has just 
stretched his legs up Tottenham Hill, which is by 
the High Cross. In the forties of the nineteenth 
century the suburb was famous for the large number 
of Quaker families which were found there, as well 
as for a number of their best schools. 

The present Edmonton and Tottenham Chapel is 
in itself a lasting monument of the effective work 
done by Mr Williams at Tottenham. On one occasion, 
after he had given up all preaching and lecturing 
engagements, I questioned him more particularly con- 
cerning the conditions of pastoral work in his younger 
days. We were alone in his own parlour at Orange 
Villa, Hackney, as usual enjoying our quiet evening 
talk, when I ventured to put the question, ‘Was not 
a minister’s life more easy-going or comfortable in 
the old days than is the case now, Mr Williams?’ 


‘Yes, it was, he at once replied, and he then gave 
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his reason for saying so. Life was taken more easily 
altogether; ministers had fewer cares and less worry ; 
and as there was practically no enterprise outside of 
the church or congregation as is the case to-day, a 
preacher had simply to show some interest in the 
Sunday School in addition to showing attention to 
his people, and studying and delivering his sermons. 
Such easier conditions of pastoral life meant a more 
pleasant everyday experience. A pastor who passed 
as a hard-working man, could, without neglecting 
pressing duties, read such books as he fancied; he 
could pass some time in his garden; while his parlour 
could be utilised as a place in which to pass a leisure 
hour with his wife. ‘Then there were more popular 
preachers than there are now, remarks Mr Williams 
in that happy, emphatic way which was characteristic 
of him when talking about the past. We are so 
accustomed to take it for granted that there has been 
nothing but ‘progress’ in regard to the Pulpit and 
the Press, that any idea to the contrary is apt to 
be startling... Nevertheless, Mr Williams thinks that 
he makes good his assertion. In the days he is 
speaking of, there were available for special celebra- 
tions the following, who were in all respects ‘popular’ 
with the public: Fletcher of Stepney Meeting, Morris 
of Fetter Lane, George Clayton at Walworth, and 
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his brother John at the Poultry Chapel, Thomas 
Binney at the Weigh ‘iouse, ‘Mammon’ Harris at 
Cheshunt College, Dr Leifchild, and John Howard 
Hinton. There were several others in the provinces 
who were equally popular, if not more so; so that, 
as my friend showed, there was no occasion when a 
preacher was needed to open a new chapel, or to grace 
some kind of celebration in an old one. Then while 
the names mentioned were those of Nonconformists, 
the Established Church was equally favoured, as Mr 
Williams maintained; for Bloomsbury had Montague 
Villiers, Bedford Row had Baptist Noel, and the Golden 
Lectureship had the rhetorician, Henry Melvill, who 
‘did wonderously’ in the pulpit; and these were but 
samples of many more who could at least ensure 
to draw a fashionable morning congregation. No 
doubt Mr Williams would have admitted in common 
with others, that the first half of the nineteenth 
century was the age of ‘fine’ sermons. Thus, Parsons 
of York in his marvellous flights of rhetoric, was no 
less overpowering than Melvill, the champion of that 
ornate style; but we should deceive ourselves and 
do wrong to the departed if we supposed that such 
preaching lacked earnestness. 

Mr Williams would show considerable caution in 


giving definite opinions in regard to the characteristics 
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and influence of the old-time Pulpit. As regarded 
himself, my friend was never in danger of yielding 
to the prevailing fashion; he saw that the preaching 
was altogether too artificial, and hence his strong 
common-sense told him that he must be natural. 
Neither Binney of the Weigh House nor Hinton of 
Devonshire Square, was looked upon as partaking 
of the common failing, however. When he was at 
Highbury College, Mr Williams and other students 
would make their way to the City on a Sunday 
morning, first to see if the pastor at the Weigh 
House was in his place, and if not, a stampede was 
made to Devonshire Square, J. Howard Hinton being 
considered the next best from the students’ stand- 
point. Each of these was powerful in his own way ; 
and was sufficiently original to eschew such an ornate 
style as that of Melvill or the Claytons. 

The characteristics of certain of the South London 
preachers at the time in question were brought out 
in a somewhat grotesque way by an anecdote which 
Mr Williams told of Joseph Irons, whose sermons 
were issued weekly by Mr W. H. Collingridge at 
the City Press, years before the Mew Park Street 
Pulpit was thought of, though these discourses were 
read by Spurgeon as a lad in Essex, and even 


suggested to him the idea that he might one day 
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have a Penny Pulpit of his own. Irons seems to 
have been a wit by nature, and at times this might 
show a tendency to bring out some phase of that 
strong Calvinism which pervaded all of his teaching. 
On one occasion, when his chapel was about to be 
closed for cleaning or repairs during some weeks, he 
intimated to his people that while the work was in 
progress, they might go hither and thither in search 
of other pasture for temporary needs. If they needed 
to get washed, they might go to Dr Steane, who 
was a Baptist; at least plenty of water would be 
found there. But because they would need drying, 
they might attend at the chapel of the Rev. John 
Burnett, who was dry enough in all conscience. If it 
was necessary for them to be starched, there was 
the meeting-house of the Rev. George Clayton, who 
was as ‘starchy’ as any one might desire. But as 
some kind of ‘finishing off’ might be thought needful, 
the pastor gave final directions—‘Then, last of all, 
come back here, and I'll 7von you!’ 

In those days certain notable examples not only 
were supposed to excel in an ornate classical way of 
speaking and writing, it was apparently the age when 
ecclesiastical tailors and laundresses attained perfection 
in their art. The portraits still extant of certain of 


the leading fathers, show those personages to us in 
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their faultless ‘black,’ set off to more striking advantage 
by frilled shirt-fronts, ample white neck-cloths, and 
high coat-collars, which were then the prevailing 
fashion. Mr Williams had an anecdote concerning 
his friend, Dr Francis Augustus Cox, the Baptist 
pastor at Mare Street, Hackney, who died in 1854; 
and this well illustrates the manners of the day, as 
well as the wit which was not altogether repressed 
by ecclesiastical full dress and dignified bearing. It 
appears that Dr Cox dressed in the style of a 
former generation; and hence, when ‘got up’ in 
the best manner, he might have been matched with 
any faultlessly dressed gentleman of his time. On 
one occasion, when he made one in an important 
assembly, the Doctor happened to become an object 
of wonder to one who might be called Mr Plainspeech, 
and whose admiration seemed necessarily to find vent 
in words. ‘Dr Cox, can you tell me how it is that 
Baptist ministers always have such fine calves?’ 
The question of the ingenuous Mr Plainspeech was 
so outspoken that the eyes of so modest a man as 
the Doctor might well fall, while he felt a little con- 
fused. It happened fortunately both for him and us 
who come after, however, that one who sat by volun- 
teered to answer the question. ‘Sir,’ said that friend- 


in-need, turning to Mr Plainspeech, ‘the peculiarity 
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of Baptist ministers is, that all the calf they have 
about them is below the knee!’ 

In course of our delightful evening talks at Orange 
Villa, I found that Mr Williams had nothing save 
kind words to say about those who were the masters 
of the London Pulpit, when he was a younger man. 
Although these older folk spoke and wrote in the 
style of ‘fine’ writers of a former age, and thus too 
often missed their mark by being too artificial, they 
were earnest in their way, and were philanthropists 
at heart. When new agencies were set on foot, 
such as the London City Mission in 1835, and the 
Ragged School Union in 1844, the leading preachers 
welcomed the new agencies and gave them their 
support. From his early College days at Highbury 
and onwards, my late friend never saw eye to eye 
with these men, while he was altogether out of 
sympathy with the rhetorical style which some of 
them adopted; but notwithstanding, he found reason 
to accord them his respect and to admire their zeal. 
While Mr Williams was at Tottenham, and for some 
years afterwards, his most distinguished friend was 
Thomas Binney, pastor at the Weigh House Chapel ; 
but while these two were bound together in closest 
friendship, there would sometimes be wide difference 


in judgment. Thus when Spurgeon became the pheno- 
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menon of the London Pulpit in 1854, he was to 
Binney ‘An impudent young rascal’; but Mr Williams 
had discernment enough to see in the Boy Preacher 
of the Fens the coming man. Indeed, it was during 
the second year after Spurgeon’s coming to London 
that he preached in Mr Williams’s new Edmonton 
and Tottenham Chapel, and it was on that occasion 
that I heard the great preacher—with whom I was 
afterwards associated in literary work—for the first 
time. Among the closely-packed congregation on 
that occasion were several good people who held 
opinions peculiar to the stricter order of Plymouth 
Brethrenism. One of these remarked, in a manner 
which may have been natural to him: ‘Ah! that 
young man will need great grace!’ ‘Oh! then did 
you admire the sermon? We all need great grace if 
we did but know it, remarked Mr Williams. ‘Admire 
the sermon? No, we do not admire sermons; but 
that young man will need great grace!’ was still the 
reply. Are there any persons at Tottenham or 
Edmonton who remember that high day, and the 
text which, handled by such a preacher, may have 
seemed to come with a new message—‘To know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge’ (Eph. iii. 19). 

At that time old-fashioned prejudices of a religious 


kind had not died out, especially if they were in any 
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way associated with popery. The futile outburst of 
agitation in connection with ‘the Papal Aggression’ 
had shaken the country not very long before, and the 
effects were some time in dying out. In the dayswhen 
occasionally I joined in conversation with him at his 
lonely fireside, Mr Williams would still think with 
admiration of the chapel he had been able to erect at 
Tottenham ; but to some who seem to have associated 
severe plainness with orthodoxy, certain ornaments 
were an eyesore. ‘The niggling work about the 
windows’ proved such an evil omen to a certain 
Quaker surgeon at Tottenham, that he hailed the 
pastor in the street to ask, ‘Why is thee putting up 
such a popish-looking place?’ To many of that 
generation, any approach to Gothic architecture was 
in keeping with popery and with popery alone. How 
many changing phases of life has a man to think 
about who, as in Mr Williams’s case, had outlived two 
wives and other relatives, and who sits at his lonely 
fireside in old age. 

When the pastorate at Tottenham and Edmon- 
ton Chapel was resigned in 1858, he once more 
found himself at liberty, but was still desirous of 
doing the best he could for the denomination. He 
had been struck with the facts of Horace Mann’s 


Census of Religious Worship of 1851. He thought 
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out his plans, and afterwards thus explained what was 
particularly aimed at: ‘I determined to try to raise a 
new congregation, in which there would be no order of 
service, but ever-varied services, and the devotions 
would be as thoughtful and interesting as the medita- 
tions.’ To carry this out, the Marylebone Institution near 
Portman Square was hired; and it was there that the 
afterwards published discourses, ‘The Best Things,’ were 
given. During the years which followed, he also became 
widely known as a lecturer, being given, as he ex- 
plained, to what his favourite Proverbial Philosopher 
Tupper called ‘the playfulness of wisdom.’ Good 
pastoral work was done successively at Kensington, 
Brentford, and Camberwell, and in the Southern suburb 
there were signs that the settlement would be a more 
permanent one. It was proposed to build a chapel, and 
Mr Samuel Morley promised 4500 to the fund; but 
as the London Building Society disapproved of the 
site, the enterprise fell through. 

Still being desirous of continuing in active service, 
he next favoured an invitation from the Congregational 
Church at Horselydonn, Southwark. ‘As you cannot 
raise a new cause as you wish,’ said the deacons, 
‘would you come and revive an old cause?’ Though, 
as Mr Williams explained, this was not quite his own 


idea, it seemed to be a providential opening. The 
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call was therefore accepted, some abiding service was 
done there, and of a kind which the people were 
not behindhand in gratefully acknowledging. Though 
it was not of a kind which had ever promised to be 
permanent, this pastorate was more extended than 
might have been expected. At last it had to be 
resigned, and my friend thus explained his return 
northward over the Thames: ‘I came back again 
over London Bridge with a beautiful silver inkstand 
in my hand, singing: 


Another six years’ work is done, 
Another good work is begun,’ 


When Dr James Spence resigned his charge at 
the Poultry Chapel, and thus, without realising the 
fact at the time, opened the way for Dr Parker of 
Manchester to come to London, he settled with the 
Old Gravel Pit Church at Hackney. In due time 
a fine new building was put up at Clapton for this 
congregation, and Dr Spence might have done a 
distinguished work there had his health permitted. 
From the time of its becoming vacant, Mr Williams 
had a strong desire to keep the old place open; but 
‘from prudential motives’ the deacons declined to 
encourage his suggestion, After three years, however, 
the use of the building was granted; but the conditions 


of recommencing work there were such as would 
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have damped the ardour of any man save an en- 
thusiastic preacher of the evangelical doctrines. 
The schoolrooms had been let to the School Board, 
while another church had been built very near, 
making the outlook far from what it had _ been. 
My late friend’s procedure under such circumstances 
was quite characteristic of one who was always earnest 
but never rashly impetuous. ‘I hesitated, took time 
to consider, said he, ‘and at length devoutly under- 
took the arduous enterprise without any nucleus of a 
congregation, lest I should be unwelcome as a robber 
of other churches. In the course of God’s good 
providence, it even came to pass that this last pastorate 
in his native parish was, after all, the longest of a 
busy life, extending as it did through twenty fruitful 
years. As regarded the general result, on one occasion 
he answered for himself: ‘In an empty place I gathered 
a ‘congregation and formed a church, which has a 
choice choir, a Sunday-school, a Dorcas Society, an 
admirable Young Men’s Society and a Mission Hall, 
and keeps Missionary and Hospital Sundays, One 
of his sermons on a Hospital Sunday, founded on 
the text of 1 Tim. iii. 2, was published under the title 
of ‘GIVEN TO HOSPITALty,’ 

Although he thus served in many pastorates he was 


not naturally addicted to change; if circumstances had 
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not hindered his doing so, he would have rejoiced in 
having but one pastorate, and there to have celebrated 
his Jubilee. It was his privilege to have a friend in 
Lord Shaftesbury, who on more than one occasion 
visited him at Hackney. Liberal as he was, he stoutly 
opposed the abolition of the death penalty for murder ; 
he favoured free libraries, but protested against such 
an enterprise being rate-assisted; and while from the 
first I believe he declined to serve on the Council of 
the Liberation Society, he was such an enthusiast in 
the work of the Evangelical Alliance, that he called 
himself ‘J. De Kewer Williams, E.A., in one of his 
earliest publications. In no degree did he ever depart 
from the evangelical doctrines; to the last he strictly 
adhered to the Confession of Faith he had read at his 
ordination. This alone seemed to inspire both satis- 
faction and gratitude. He once said: ‘I have never 
seen occasion to alter, notwithstanding the subsequent 
flood of modern science, and modern thought, and the 
Higher Criticism, which have shaken the faith of many ; 
so that while I have discussed a rare variety of subjects, 
the Gospel has ever been supreme, my text-book 
being ever the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible.’ 

During twenty years he became a very successful 


Cromwellian collector; and the hobby well suited 
P 
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his temperament as well as his religious and political 
sympathies. By the time that he was midway 
between sixty and seventy years of age, his Cromwell 
Museum was unique, and was known to interested 
persons all over the country. This Museum—the 
outlay upon which afforded Mr Williams a _ very 
reasonable excuse for travelling third-class on the 
railways— may presently demand more particular 
attention; at present I will briefly refer to an 
excursion which the collector and I made _ into 
Huntingdonshire, on Monday, 9th July 1883. 

Our destination was the clean and pretty village 
of Houghton, which must have been familiar to the 
poet Cowper during the time he lived at Huntingdon, 
after recovery from his first fit of insanity. After- 
wards Houghton became the birthplace of the late 
Mr Potto Brown, who became widely known as the 
Miller of Houghton and a village philanthropist. In 
his lifetime Mr Brown arranged that an annual 
festival should be held at the same time as the 
Houghton Feast, and in the interest of morality 
this custom was continued after his death, Early 
in the summer of 1883, Mr Williams communicated 
to me the surprising news that friends, in what was 
well called Cromwell’s Country, had suggested that 
the Houghton festival for 1883 should be a Cromwell 
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celebration; and that the unique collection of the 
Museum at Hackney should be on show during the 
time of holding the festival. Both at St Ives and 
at the village, there were sermons preached relating 
to the Protector; and on the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, the contents of the magnificent privately 
collected Museum delighted a host of visitors. On 
the Monday evening, Mr T. Coote presided at a 
meeting in Houghton Congregational Chapel, when 
Mr Williams gave a lecture on ‘Cromwell Himself.’ 
The following is the account which at the time I 
supplied to The Christian World: 


‘The lecturer commenced by saying that man.had 
five senses, and these were nearly related and mutually 
dependant. The desire to see one of whom they 
had heard much was a natural instinct. It drew the 
Queen of Sheba to the Court of Solomon, and 
Zaccheus up the sycamore tree; it had called forth 
the illustrated, historical, portrait-gallery they had 
seen, For two centuries the world heard much 
of Oliver Cromwell, long a gentleman farmer in 
Huntingdonshire, although the honoured head and 
dreaded Protector of three kingdoms. His con- 
temporaries would have portraits of him; for, while 
Parliament put his head on the Dunbar Medal, the 
Duke of Tuscany placed Cromwell’s likeness in the 
palace of Pitti The collection they had seen was 
proof that the demand had existed ever since the 
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17th century; so that when an American said, “I 
guess that Carlyle resurrected Cromwell,” the answer 
was, “No, his memory had never died out.” At the 
time of the French Revolution there was a heavy 
crop of portraits on both sides of the Channel; and 
one of the most interesting was “A Connoisseur 
Examining a Cooper,’ by Gilbray, the connoisseur 
being George III, the Cooper being Cromwell. 
Though Cromwell had not been a favourite study 
of kings, our gracious Queen had several portraits 
of him. He had just had a letter from Pennsylvania, 
asking which was the best portrait? It was diffi- 
cult to say, in presence of so varied a collection, 
because the sun had not gone into business as a 
photographer at the time of the Cromwelliad. The 
collection had been made as a study of character ; 
it did not represent either a hobby or a mania. 
The books and pictures, etc, had been collected, 
and collated at home and abroad as the foundation 
of a series of chapters on “Cromwell Himself.” They 
showed him as he was at home, in the House, in the 
field, in the church, on the throne, and at death. What 
sort of a man, then was Cromwell? He had been 
described by writers and artists under the influence 
of prejudice; but even the contemptuous Sir Philip 
Warwick allowed him to have been of “a great and 
majestic deportment and comely presence.” Still, 
recently, in the Royal Academy, there was a picture 
of a cavalier sketching regalia on a wall, and then 
there was a grotesque head, underwritten, “Old Noll,” 
as he called to others to join in the laugh. But his 
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memory had been dreaded for two centuries; and 
Pope said : 
‘See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame.” 


‘The Protector had sat for his portrait as a General 
to Walker, and as Protector to Cooper and Lely. 
He was the man to say of himself: 


‘« Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate ; 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


‘In one picture he was every inch a king. In 
“Charles I.” by Vandyck, Cromwell’s head was after- 
wards substituted. Many portraits were equestrian ; 
or he was made to resemble Louis XIV., a Dutch 
divine, Milton, Bunyan, a Cavalier, or even an 
American filibuster. Many of these were merely 
evolved from the consciousness of the artist; but 
though Cromwell was essentially a soldier, he loved 
peace better than war. He was sometimes shown 
in civil dress, or with a fine Rubens hat and feather ; 
and sometimes there were symbolic accessories, such 
as an axe, a mask, the Bible, etc. Mr Williams went 
on to say that the Protector came out well beside 
his admired secretary; when, for example, he was 
seen inditing the letter in favour of the Waldenses. 
Then a beautiful picture of English life was that of 
the Protector’s Court on Sunday afternoon. Cromwell 
suggested that the Parliament alone should be on 
the Dunbar Medal; but as Protector he substituted 
the arms of the Williamses, his old family. On a 
fine Dutch Medal he was seen with the Victor’s 
wreath, Faith once did him justice by placing his 
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portrait between David and Solomon, Alexander and 
Cesar; but flattered him in his “Cromwell Between 
the Pillars,” afterwards converted into William III. 
Which, then, it was now asked, was the true picture? 
Mr Williams said that he preferred the one at Sydney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, to the miniature selected 
by Carlyle, although he was favourably inclined 
towards others in his collection. “The Anatomy of 
Beauty” was modern, and did not commend itself; 
but, added the lecturer, I never pick countenances to 
pieces, and shall not discuss Cromwell’s eyes, hair, 
warts, or nose, but say of him as a whole: 


‘«¢ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.”’ 

This Houghton Festival in 1883 was thus one of 
the pleasantest of country holidays, all the more 
delightful on account of the unconventional way in 
which the arrangements were made. Thus a barge 
‘without seats,’ conveyed visitors along the river 
Ouse from Huntingdon. One gain was also a care- 
fully printed catologue of the Cromwell Museum, 
which might still be useful for purposes of reference. 

My late valued friend used to carry a watch which 
had been presented to him in the Green Isle; and this 
‘was to him a veritable golden link between his home- 
land and Old Ireland, where he had enjoyed much 
genial social intercourse with the natives, some of his 


friends being Roman Catholics. He was pre-eminently 
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a social man, and was such an ardent Protestant, that 
there was no fear of his religious principles suffering 
through mixing in a friendly way with other sects. To 
some of his friends it seemed as though he was leaving 
what ought to have been his one sphere of labour when 
he resigned the pastorate at Tottenham. ‘But, good 
sir, he asked of one who expressed that opinion, ‘did 
you ever bury three generations out of your house in six 
months, or nine relations in three years?’ I learned 
from him that when the first Mrs Williams died, 
Mr Binney came down to Tottenham on a mission of 
sympathy, on which occasion the great preacher of the 
Weigh House Chapel sat in the house and cried like a 
child. It may have been that after leaving Tottenham 
he may have found diversion in making a pastime of 
Cromwell. 

Whether that be so or not, if Mr Williams had been 
allowed to carry out his desire of presenting to the 
nation, his Cromwell Museum intact, his name would 
have become still more widely known as an expounder 
of Oliver Cromwell ; he might even have become linked 
with Carlyle as an industrious savant who sought for 
new information respecting his hero from original 
sources. So far as I was able to understand, the idea 
had grown upon him. At the outset it did not appear 


that he harboured any ambitious designs in regard toa 
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Cromwell Museum. When I first became acquainted 
with the collection, the collector and his treasures were 
to be found in a comfortable and an old-fashioned 
house at what had been the Paragon, Hackney; but 
though the name had been altered by the parish 
magnates, my friend was sufficiently conservative to 
declare that, so far as he was concerned, it should 
retain its old-time name to the end of the chapter. 
At that time he was frequently away from home 
on lecturing tours, and his second wife was still 
living. When about to set out for the provinces, 
and with his mind still dwelling on his Cromwell 
portraits, Mr Williams would encourage his wife to 
keep up her courage—‘ For you know, my dear, that 
you have four hundred “Protectors” in the house!’ 
At that time, in the eighties of the nineteenth century, 
there were actually over four hundred portraits, and addi- 
tions would still be made when an opportunity occurred, 
although the collector once intimated to me that he 
might stop at the end of twenty years. At the outset, 
the idea had been suggested in a very natural way; a 
lecture on Cromwell had to be given, and the interest 
in this would be heightened if a few things of interest 
were collected for the purpose of illustration. This 
work still proceeded and grew in interest, and the 


general result might have been still more striking had 
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the expenditure been unrestricted. He told me, on one 
occasion, that when a tempting, but more than usually 
costly picture or statue had been offered, he had been 
compelled to decline making a purchase. Of course, in 
that case, a man who had no artificial ways, either in or 
out of the pulpit, quite naturally subscribed himself, 
‘John De Kewer Williams, Limited.’ 

When I first visited the Museum, the collection had 
already demonstrated that Cromwell’s portrait had 
been engraved more often than that of any other 
historical personage. ‘But, Mr Williams, I do not 
much like Cromwell, remarked a lady who was 
nevertheless surprised at the number of pictures which 
it had been possible to bring together. ‘No, madam, 
was the reply ; ‘it is because you do not know him. 
But only think of every style of art being called into 
requisition to illustrate one man!’ Such an example 
was of course quite unique in history; the more so 
because we do not even yet quite know to what an 
extent a Cromwell collection might have been extended. 
When Canon Cromwell—who, by the way, as a curious 
coincidence, was examined for holy orders, by Dr 
Hampden, afterwards Bishop of Hereford—called at 
the Paragon to inspect the mementoes of his illustri- 
ous ancestor, there were three hundred portraits, and 


more than a hundred were afterwards added. Then 
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while the collection was being made, the Protector’s 
name seemed to be always cropping up at unexpected 
times, and in unlooked-for places. Thus, when a dealer 
at Munich was once asked if he happened to have 
anything relating to Cromwell, he declared that that man 
was more enquired after than any other. The extensive 
European area over which the art treasures and other 
objects were collected became suggestive of other 
possibilities. One striking Dutch medal discovered at 
Munich had been purchased by the dealer at Vienna, 
and that was illustrative of many other similar 
adventures. 

Mr Williams set his face against the acquisition of 
mere relics, because he thought that such things were 
frequently of only doubtful value. The portraits were 
recovered from unlikely places near and far away; 
and one painting which came from Oswestry was 
apparently in a condition past all hope of restoration, 
when it first came forth from its secluded, dust-invaded 
hiding- place. Cromwell had received a _ gun-shot 
through one of his eyes., and being otherwise wounded, 
the Protector’s effigy seemed to be hardly worth 
carrying away; but in a restored condition this 
picture became a principal attraction among four 
hundred other portraits. Soon after this purchase 


was made, a sensational report became current that 
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the old painting was worth three hundred guineas ; 
and the former owner sent a letter to Mr Williams, 
asking to be allowed a share of the prize-money— 
unhappily imaginary. 

There were thus large portraits done in oils, on canvas 
or on panels; many of the printed ones were engraved 
on copper ; many were examples of the steel-engraver’s 
art; others were wood-cuts. A view of the whole 
plainly showed that artists in the chief countries of 
Europe had done their best to reproduce this one 
man’s portrait in their own characteristic styles. Many 
were admirable likenesses of the Protector; others 
seemed to resemble humanised pumpkins, which would 
have done as well for ‘cuts’ of the Great Mogul as for 
the great British soldier and statesman. Probably not 
every nervous person would have liked to have passed 
a night in a room in which there were many of such 
effigies looking down from the walls. 

With Mr Williams at hand to explain all about it, 
an historical student was able to learn much from 
such a collection; and he soon realised that the 
portraits represented only one department of research, 
In addition to these and the polyglot library in Mr 
Benn’s specially designed and carved bookcase, there 
were medals and statuettes, carvings and coins, all 


having something of their own to tell or to suggest. 
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When I first became acquainted with these treasures 
a finely executed marble bust, of or about life-size, 
had lately been acquired; and there was a superb 
tankard cut in relief, representing the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament. To the educated eye of my 
connoisseur friend each individual specimen in the 
collection was something more than a reminder of 
Cromwell ; all were revelations of popular seventeenth- 
century opinion; some directly testified to the man’s 
energy and wisdom. A numismatologist, for example, 
was able to see in what degree the coinage was 
improved, the pieces being better struck than any 
other coins for generations previously. One five- 
shilling piece, only little worn, might have reflected 
credit on our modern Mint. It also seemed to be 
the case that soldiers of the Commonwealth were 
the first to receive medals as recognitions of bravery ; 
and Mr Williams greatly valued a representative one 
of those which had been distributed among the more 
heroic veterans who had taken part in the Scottish 
campaign. The variety of the collection might seem 
to tend to confusion; but the general impression on 
the impartial mind was that Cromwell’s greatness 
quite equalled Carlyle’s portrayal. Another speaking 
fact, learned from the engravings, showed that there 


had always been an educated constituency who had 
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always been willing to pay a good price for Cromwell’s 
portrait. This was especially true in the eighteenth 
century, to which period many of the pictures belonged. 
It was not surprising at that time to find that my 
friend had become a well-known figure among the 
dealers. These shrewd people knew that his scent 
for a Cromwellian picture or coin had become as keen 
as Spurgeon’s was for unpublished Puritan MSS.; and 
in one case, as in the other, the collector was sure to 
hear of a possible purchase when such a treasure was 
procurable. 

When old age began to overtake him, Mr Williams 
practically ceased his Cromwellian researches. He 
might well feel some satisfaction in the distinguished 
success which had attended his researches ; for as regarded 
the mere money value of his treasures, a well-known 
antiquary priced the collection at 42000. The whole 
was offered as a gift to the nation as already intimated ; 
but the authorities at the National Portrait Gallery 
did not see their way to accept the offer. The result 
was that Birmingham found a purchaser for the 
portraits, while the library and some other treasures 
were practically sacrificed past recovery by being sold 
by auction. The portraits alone cost their purchaser 
4500; and out of this £130 was paid by Mr Williams 
for a coloured window at the City Temple, which till 
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the last, Dr Parker looked upon with admiration as 
a gift, and as a striking memorial of his valued friend. 

During the latter years of his life my friend was 
a widower; and some time after the death of the 
second Mrs Williams he gave some _ interesting 
reminiscences of his two wives, on the occasion of 
a memorial brass tablet being placed in Edmonton 
and Tottenham Chapel. This memorial, by Mr 
Gawthorp of Long Acre, will be found quite a 
work of art, while it bears this very characteristic 
inscription : 

‘In sweet memory of CHARLOTTE (SMALES), the useful and 
happy wife of the Rev. JOHN DE KEWER WILLIAMS when this 
chapel was built. A succourer of many and of my own self. 


And of his beloved wife LoUISA (WYNNE AUBREY). Born in Paris, 
Died at Hackney. Discreet ; a keeper at home ; good.’ 


It was in or about the middle of April, 1892, that 
he visited his old sphere of labour, to give an address 
relating to this memorial. 

‘Marriage is honourable in all, was quoted as being 
one of the pleasantest of Scriptures; but though there 
seemed to be no exception, people with common-sense 
would read between the lines; for marriage was only 
advisable when one could afford it; an improvident 
marriage was not a happy wedding, but misery 
multiplied. The celibacy of the clergy was an inven- 
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tion for which no apology could be made. To find a 
wife was to obtain a good thing; but ‘there is a time 
for love. At Highbury College the Treasurer, 
Thomas Wilson, had rare common-sense, and he was 
one who exercised a kind of benevolent despotism 
for the good of the students. He particularly urged 
the students not to get engaged while they were at 
college, because no woman worth having would look 
at a student without knowing what kind of a position 
he was likely to occupy. Acting on the principles of 
this worthy, Mr Williams left college ‘unengaged,’ 
and proceeded to Limerick, where he passed between 
three and four ‘most lonesome years,’ being unable to 
find in Ireland any lady favourable to ‘home rule.’ 
This did not appear to be .quite right; for if bishops 
were proper, he was not a proper bishop, because, 
according to the Apostle, a bishop had to be a husband. 

Mr Williams continued: ‘On my thirtieth birthday 
I returned home, hoping to find some sphere of labour 
in or around my native metropolis; and on the next 
Sunday preached in the little old Edmonton and 
Tottenham Chapel. Then I preached two sermons 
about the terrible famine in Ireland; and I received 
and accepted a unanimous invitation to succeed the 
Rev. Joshua C. Harrison in the pastorate. Soon 


after he met with Miss Charlotte Smales, who on 
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being affectionately invited to the ‘co-pastorate,’ 
heartily responded. 

Mr Williams then went on to tell how his mother- 
in-law, his wife and son, all died within three months. 
Of his first wife he said: 


‘Never was such a funeral as hers in Tottenham ; 
never was there such lamentation. Binney, that great 
and strong man, sat in my desolate home and wept, 
and on the following Sunday he preached her funeral 
sermon to a great congregation of mourners.’ 


Other deaths followed, however, and, almost broken- 
hearted, the pastor gave up his charge at Tottenham, 


He then continued his narrative: 


‘Just then there came out the Census of Religious 
Worship, which showed the urgent need of more 
churches and chapels in London; and _ notwith- 
standing the great prosperity which I had enjoyed 
here (Tottenham), I determined to try if I could add 
another to our London Congregations, in which I 
could carry out my idea that our services would 
become interesting and more attractive if they were 
more varied. So with tears and hopes I resigned the 
charge in which I had been ten good years. By the 
advice of Dr Leifchild and other friends, I took an 
empty chapel at Kensington. A gentleman strayed 
into it and was interested in my way of putting 
things, and told me that his mother was very godly, 
and he had become worldly, but that I had brought 
him back to the living faith of his mother, and that 
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as I had not got a church he should be glad to see 
to the secular affairs of the place for me, such as 
letting seats. One day he informed me that two 
ladies had taken a pew, and gave me their cards, with 
the remark that one had a very good name; they were 
Miss Rice and Miss Louisa Wynne Aubrey. I called 
on them, and found the elder one a woman of rare 
intelligence and wide information, one of two who 
had long in that Court suburb a boarding school for 
aristocratic young ladies, to whom Lord Brougham 
entrusted the education of his daughter: and found 
that the younger had been one of their pupils, and 
continued to reside with them when they retired, 
having lost both of her beloved parents, and that her 
outward grace was the shadow of the inward—that 
she was a real gentlewoman. Her Welsh and Norman 
names led me to make polite enquiries as to her family, 
and I found that they came over with the Conqueror, 
and that her branch of the family were residing in Paris, 
where she was born; and that so, she not only spoke 
French perfectly, but actually thought in French.’ 


In due time this accomplished woman succeeded to 
‘the co-pastorate, which had remained vacant since 
death had made desolate the happy home at 
Tottenham. The second Mrs Williams died in 
November 1890, and concerning her loss he said in 
the spring of 1892: 

‘Dr Parker and Newman Hall, and many of my 


ministerial brethren, lovingly reminded me of the 


Q 
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consolations of the Gospel, and affectionately wished 
me the presence of the Divine Comforter. But sadly 
lonesome has been the last two long winters, relieved 
by the ever pleasant duties of my loved life’s work.’ 


I believe that my friend spoke for the last time in 
public on Tuesday, 11th December 1894, when the 
late Lord Chief Justice Russell presided at a meeting 
in Hackney Town Hall, the object being the presenta- 
tion of Mr Williams’s portrait, painted by Mr Doyle 
Penrose, to his native parish of Hackney. He was 
then within a few days of the completion of his 
seventy-eighth year. The unavoidable absence of Drs 
Parker and Newman Hall was a disappointment. In 
presenting the portrait, Lord Russell gave expression 
to the warm regard he felt for Mr Williams; and he 
thought that a movement of that kind, when a com- 
munity sought to honour one of its most distinguished 
citizens, was a healthy sign of civic life in Hackney. 
Mr Williams was respected by all denominations, for 
he had never allowed any narrow views to interfere 
with his joining in all good works. No one could 
fail to be charmed by the manners of one so large- 
hearted ; and though he had passed the years allotted 
to men, it was hoped that his life would still be 
prolonged. As coming from a Roman Catholic, this 
testimony was cordial. The Chief Justice might have 
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added that another friend had characterised Mr 
Williams as ‘the Sydney Smith of the congrega- 
tionalists, with somewhat of John Owen and John 
Howe. In the opinion of others, his theology was 
so conservative that it was said he would have felt 
at home in the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
As one who was present, I can testify that my late 
friend’s last public speech was full of the old fire and 
vivacity when he acknowledged the honour done to 
him. About ten months after this interesting function 
he passed away at Orange Villa, only a short distance 
from the spot where he was born. 

In his own opinion, he was emphatically ‘Servant- 
of-all-work to the Churches.’ On one occasion when 
Lord Shaftesbury presided at one of his meetings, 
Mr Williams remarked in his own way: ‘My Lord, 
we have always in this place the Old Gospel, but 
from time to time we give it new phases. With the 
new ideas about Evolution, or with ‘Broad’ views in 
general, he had no sympathy. If any one suggested 
that he was narrow, his ready wit was equal to the 
occasion, ‘Yes; but you know if a man has to 
travel all the world over he must go by the narrow 
gauge. If he wants to go to Bath, he can go “Broad”, 
To-day, however, one has to go ‘narrow’ even ‘to 
Bath.’ 
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For long he was President of the Lecturers’ Associa- 
tion; for some time he was Chairman of the London 
Congregational Union, As a lecturer he visited all 
parts of the three kingdoms. His chief desire was 
ever to benefit young men; and the testimonies he 
received from all quarters proved that his influence 
was far-reaching and effective. Even the titles of his 
lectures seemed to reflect his native wit. One of his 
subjects was ‘ Hats’; and when he discoursed on the 
river Meuse he naturally took the title of ‘ Meusings.’ 
Other titles were ‘The Family of the Woods, and 
‘City Mottoes,’ and one lecture of special interest was 
one of reminiscences of the preachers who were 
supposed to be leaders in their denomination when 
the lecturer was young. His lectures were well thought 
out, and sparkled with wit and wisdom which seemed 
to be natural to him. While he may not have been 
an omnivorous reader, he was a keen observer of men 
and women; and from first to last he showed that 
earnestness which came of unwavering faith in the 
Gospel, which it was ever his delight to preach. 

It has been a pleasure to prepare this chapter of 
reminiscences of the once familiar figure of John De 
Kewer Williams. During his lifetime I occasionally 
wrote some things concerning the man and his work 


in newspapers and also in the Congregational Review ; 
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and at the time of his death I was privileged to write 
the memoir which appeared in Zhe Christian World. 
These articles have been utilised to some extent as 
material for this chapter. 

By his first wife Mr Williams had a son who 
survived his mother, but who died at a comparatively 


early age. 


IX 
‘EIGHT PRINCIPAL MEN’ 


IN this section it may be well to group together a 
number of persons, more or less famous in their time, 
and who have to be regarded as Dr Parker’s friends. 

When he first settled in London, to be brought out 
as a preacher by Dr John Campbell, the young 
Northumbrian lived in his own hired lodgings, and 
found out JOHN CASSELL. He worked hard, and 
at that aspiring age he was inspired by ambition to 
write for the Press. Although he had not, at that 
time, any very great confidence in his own abilities, 
he composed a series of ‘Chapters for Young Thinkers,’ 
and resolved to offer them to John Cassell. As 
young Joseph Parker was totally inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, this seemed to be an exceedingly 
daring, if not actually hazardous, thing to do; so that 
when he arrived at the great publisher's office, a 
nervous fit came upon him, such as has often been 


characteristic of genius. In due time, when John 
246 
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Cassell and his editors showed their appreciation, 
and the youth saw his pieces given to the world, 
he was started as an author; he had found a 
good friend. 

When Joseph Parker came to London in 1852, the 
printing and publishing business founded by John 
Cassell some few years previously, was growing 
sufficiently fast to warrant a removal to Belle 
Sauvage, where buildings since put up by the firm 
now entirely surround the old-time coaching - yard, 
The house previously occupied at 335 Strand still 
retains attraction for those who can fully realise what 
this man was able to achieve in the span of life, 
which was allowed him, of forty-eight years. Being 
an ardent teetotaller, he had known what it was 
to suffer severe privations in the cause as an itinerant 
lecturer, and, like Dr Johnson, he had known what 
it was to be out all night through lack of means to 
pay for a lodging. John Cassell embarked in the 
tea and coffee trade con amore. When he turned 
attention to printing and publishing he had no 
practical acquaintance whatever with such business ; 
his aims were wholly philanthropic. When he started 
the penny weekly, The Popular Educator, in which 
young Parker made his dedé¢ as a writer, he con- 


sidered that he was launching a scheme of national 
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education from which Parliament persistently held 
aloof, notwithstanding the impassioned appeals of 
Lord Shaftesbury. There can be no doubt, that 
such a periodical was of the greatest possible value to 
such as were disposed to work hard and perseveringly 
at the arduous task of giving themselves an education. 
It was John Cassell’s burning desire to do something 
for working men, and to stimulate or encourage those 
who sought to rise by honesty and industry. He had 
already provided the sons of toil with a weekly paper 
of their own, while the monthly supplement to this 
journal had its articles wholly written by men and 
women of the working class. This well-meant and 
even spirited enterprise may possibly have ended in 
some disappointment, with the exception of The 
Popular Educator, which in successive editions has 
maintained its usefulness and well-deserved popularity 
even until this day. John Cassell was not a man to 
be discouraged by difficulties, however. His comrade 
in travel and teetotal lecturing, the late Thomas 


Whittaker, Mayor of Scarborough, once said: 


‘The perseverance and determination under dis- 
couragements and snubs of John Cassell was a thing 
to be amazed at; I have not in all my experience seen 
anything like it; but he had a set purpose, and that 
was to have a name and be a success,’ 
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Like others, he was for many years hampered and 
hindered by the taxes on knowledge. 

John Cassell was not only a very hard - working 
man, he unfortunately committed the mistake of over- 
working at continuous high pressure, which was so far 
from being economical that he no doubt shortened 
his days. Otherwise, he was himself an exemplar as 
well as a good adviser to those who read his periodicals. 
He would sometimes seek relief in travel on the 
Continent, while in the United States he made friends 
of the Beechers, father and son ; of Frederic Douglass, 


the quondam slave; Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist, 


and others. His tact or business shrewdness was 
always apparent. His name seemed to become 
something like a talisman in the nation. He 


appeared to know intuitively what to print and 
when to publish, He was gifted in a capacity to 
write literary announcements, so that he generally 
composed his own book advertisements. While he 
was himself a good judge of literary matter, he well 
knew how to obtain the most trustworthy judgment 
of the merits of any work when the question of 
publication came up. Thus, while young Joseph 
Parker was assisting Dr John Campbell in London 
and benefiting by that pulpit veteran’s counsel, John 


Cassell visited America, bringing with him a copy 
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of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin) which had recently appeared. 
To test the merits of the book he asked a child to 
read it—his own daughter; and when a favourable 
judgment was given, he ensured a larger circulation 
by adding the additional attraction of his friend 
George Cruikshank’s pictures. 

When, about ten years ago, I was commissioned to 
prepare a volume for ‘The World’s Workers’ series 
on the life and work of John Cassell, the task seemed 
to be a privilege as well as a pleasure. At first the 
materials available promised to be only scant; but 
in due course, the late publisher’s only surviving child, 
Miss Sophia Cassell, of West Brighton, was able 
to supply letters and other matter, some of which 
could not be used on account of limited space, 
the volume being one of a shilling series. It 
seemed to me then, as it does still, that the life 
and achievements of such a man made up a romance 
in connection with the printing and publishing pro- 
fession such as the public might like to have told 
more at length. It is at all events delightful to 
find that, at the outset of his life as a preacher of 
the Gospel, Joseph Parker crossed the path of 
the Christian publisher by sending in his maiden 
efforts in literary work; and then that years later 
he confessed ; 
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‘When John Cassell sent me six guineas, and I read 
my sketches in The Popular Educator, | felt that my 
fortune was made.’ 


A man of a very different kind of mettle to John 
Cassell is GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, who during 
Many years was also a publisher and lecturer. In 
the fifties of the nineteenth century his place of 
business was at 147 Fleet Street, and like the house 
once occupied by John Cassell at 335 Strand, it has 
not greatly altered in appearance. Those who are 
old enough to have walked up and down Fleet Street 
at that time, will remember what the show in the 
shop-window was like when the Reasoner and divers 
tracts and other works appeared to be the staple 
stock-in-trade. A little pamphlet containing an 
account of the pastor of the Weigh House Chapel 
with a portrait will be specially remembered. Among 
the wreaths sent to be laid on the coffin of the 
second Mrs Parker was one from Mr _ Holyoake, 
with whom Dr Parker had become acquainted at 
Banbury when platform discussions, concerning 
Christianity and systems opposed to its diffusion, 
were in accordance with the fashions of the time. 

Born in 1817, Mr Holyoake in youth attended the 
ministry of John Angell James at Birmingham, so 


that at the present time he is among the last survivors 
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who did so, if not actually the very last. His mother 
attended at Carr’s Lane Chapel, and greatly valued 
the ministry of Mr James. ‘She was a Puritan- 
minded woman, of clear, decided ideas, and had, later 
in life, a grave, impressive face.’ His father was 
somewhat above the common order of working-class 
people; but he was so far a contrast to his wife, that 
‘he had a pagan mind, and his thoughts dwelt on the 
human side of it.’ 

Mr Holyoake visited Banbury, when Joseph Parker 
was minister there, for the purpose of giving a series 
of lectures on Secularism, and the young preacher 
attended for the sake of hearing what the apostle 
of a new system had to say. Mr Holyoake com- 
plained that generally opponents misrepresented his 
aims in debate; but from first to last he had no 
complaint of unfairness to make against Dr Parker; 
the two continued to be good friends, and when Mr 
Holyoake became disabled by age and affliction, the 
pastor of the City Temple was one of a committee 
who provided him with an annuity. 

In his pamphlet ‘Two Great Preachers, Mr Holyoake 


makes some very interesting references to Dr Parker : 


‘I see him now as I saw him then—forty-seven 
years ago—tall, radiant, confident, ready of speech, 
with a glow of young health upon his face: I found 
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him an honest Christian gentlemen, who stood up for 
his views with decision and fairness—and we became 
friends all his days. 


It would be ungrateful not to remember how in 
later years he testified his regard by sending £5 to 
the editor of The Daily News to be applied to the 
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purchase of an annuity for me, which he had seen 
mentioned in its columns; and he not only did that, 
he wrote a letter which appeared at the time in 
support of the proposal. Dr Parker was as fearless 
in his friendship as in his faith. I dedicated to him 
my book on Public Speaking and Debate, because he 
had become a master of the art—and as a proof that 
his entire divergency of opinion from me did not affect 
my regard for him; also that he might see set forth 
that policy of debate out of which our friendship grew. 

‘After the death of his wife he wrote me a pathetic 
letter describing how his great loss had brought him 
low. I answered that, as we had no personal claim 
to good fortune —when it was withdrawn from us 
after a long concession of it—we had reason to be 
glad and grateful at the long enjoyment vouchsafed 
to us. When his health at last gave way, I urged 
that he should not again imperil it in the pulpit until 
spacious rest had restored him. He could not wait, 
and a new disablement followed. Then I further 
wrote to him, saying—I knew how hard it was for 
one of his power to stand aside while things were 
done badly which he could do better, and things of 
emergency never attempted, from their difficulty, 
which he could carry through. Hard as stationari- 
ness was to him, length of days lay that way and no 
other. These were my last words to Dr Parker. 

‘It was a great distinction and quite a part of his 
genius to advocate in the TZzmes the separation of 
secular instruction from Christian education, when 
no one else of his order of thinking had the discern- 
ment or the courage to commend it. He alone seemed 
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to possess the true sentiment of the dignity and 
integrity of the preacher’s calling. He shrank from 
the meanness and dilatoriness of transferring the 
holy duty of Christian inspiration to an army of 
uncalled, untrained, overworked, second-hand, irre- 
sponsible priests. He thought that secular teaching 
was the right of the intellect, and Christian education 
the right of the soul. What trust in Christian truth, 
what a noble sense of the apostolic office, was implied 
in those preferences! Thus we all came to know 
that Dr Parker had a soul of fire. But it was a large 
soul. Some men have souls whose warmth would 
not restore a shivering linnet, and its light so poor 
that it cannot be seen a little way off. But Dr 
Parker’s soul warmed and lighted up a great city, 
and could be seen by people far away. The hues 
of his eloquence and the humour of his illustrations 
were revealed to himself by himself. He always 
meant to be what he became. His splendid power 
of speech converted his unmisgivingness of belief into 
a charm and a force which had no compeer in his 
day. Native strength, invincible determination to 
excel, instinctive rectitude, and generous sympathy 
made him an example the wise cherish and a memory 
the just honour.’ 


In his last autobiographical work, ‘A  Preacher’s 
Life’ Dr Parker says: ‘I deliberately place Mr 
Holyoake at the head of all religious disputants,’ 
He well understood what advantage could be gained 


by not showing ill-temper, and by being courteous 
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even when those opposed to him were less civil. 
Readers of Dr Parker’s reminiscences will remember 
the account given of a very striking scene which 
enlivened one of the public debates, when, at the age 
of twenty-four, the Independent pastor had unex- 
pectedly to give an answer to Mr Holyoake’s question, 
‘What did Providence do for the martyr Stephen 
when he was being stoned to death?’ Very much 
depended on a convincing reply being given, but at a 
moment’s notice that was no easy thing to do. Mr 
Parker silently prayed for Divine aid; and his belief 
was, that the Holy Spirit told him what to say. The 
gist of his answer was, that in giving the martyr 
Stephen grace to pray for his enemies, God really 
did more for him than if a legion of angels had been 
sent to rescue him from his murderers. The account 
occupies several pages in Dr Parker’s book, and is 
one of the most striking passages to be found in his 
autobiographical reminiscences. 

Sympathetic admirers of Mr Holyoake and _ his 
aims, like the late Professor Clifford, welcomed Secu- 
larism as the coming of ‘the Kingdom of Man’; 
while to John Stuart Mill, the new system seems 
to have appeared as ‘a useful departure from the 
theologic thought of the day, ever obstructive of 


secular improvement. No one had better oppor- 
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tunity of knowing than J. S. Mill, that such a 
representation of ‘the theologic thought of the day’ 
was altogether false; and so fair-minded a man as 
Mr Holyoake would hardly admit that his friends Drs 
Binney and Parker ever showed such a tendency 
in their teaching. What Mr Holyoake really does 
is to take what he thinks is good from any system 
coming under notice; and hence he keenly resented 
the insinuation of Bradlaugh on the one hand and 
of Bishop Magee on the other, that ‘the Secular was 
Atheistic” Still, when taken alone in the meaning 
of a professed Secularism, ‘the Kingdom of Man’ 
seems to supersede the Kingdom of Christ. The 
latter is the greater which includes the lesser, 
and, in its complete extension, all the wants and 
needs of humanity would find satisfaction, To the 
theologian, the Millennium is to be a period of 
abounding temporal prosperity and happiness. Never- 
theless, Secularism will be misunderstood if it is put 
down as a mere system of unbelief of Christian 
doctrine. Some of its aims may even be similar 
to those of a many-sided Christian worker. The late 
Mr Hugh Price Hughes, for example, once wrote: 
‘Mr Holyoake taught us many years ago those 
truths of Secularism which are happily no longer 


neglected by Christian teachers.’ Mr Holyoake would 
R 
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have his disciples turn the present state to the utmost 
account because he knows of no other; Christianity 
reveals a future state, and in the highest Scriptural 
sense would have us make the best both of this 
world and of that which is to come. 

This brings us to that great question, ‘Is it Possible 
to make the Best of Both Worlds?’ the answer to 
which Dr Binney amplified in a book which any 
impartial Christian critic must surely pronounce to 
be one of the most forcible appeals to young 
persons in our English literature. Because Dr Binney, 
both in preaching and writing, dealt with the 
secular as well as with the religious side of the 
Christian life on earth, Mr Holyoake depicted him 
as the Secular Preacher, which in some cases may 
have conveyed a wrong impression, without any such 
mischance being intended. A _ perfect moral being 
would naturally turn to best account all of his surround- 
ings, whether here or elsewhere ; and why any objection 
should have been raised to a believer doing so in 
the present state, as a stage leading to greater per- 
fection, can only be accounted for by supposing that 
Dr Binney was misunderstood. He did not preach that 
specious gospel of mere ‘getting on, which never 
wants for popular exponents; he realised even more 


keenly than some of his critics may have been able 
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to do, that to live for the gathering of riches was 
the surest way to miss the mark of our high calling; 
and that the richest of men have at times been 
among the most unsuccessful, so far as living for any 
high purpose was concerned. The truth is, that 
certain of his too candid friends who undertook to 
correct Dr Binney’s supposed shortcomings, did not 
even know the title of his book; this was apparently 
the case with a certain eminent churchman who came 
to the front in true martial style; and the title is 
also incorrectly given by Mr Holyoake himself in 
‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life.’ 

Dr Binney became acquainted with the Secularist 
lecturer, and on one occasion he occupied a seat on 
the platform when a discussion took place between 
the Rev. Brewin Grant and Mr Holyoake in London 
on ‘Christianity v. Secularism. Mr Holyoake spoke 
so very respectfully of the Birmingham preacher, 
that Dr Binney wrote to compliment him on having 
done so, In the autobiographical work just mentioned 
he thus refers to the pastor of the Weigh House 
Chapel in his prime: 


‘He was the first preacher in my time who 
admitted and enforced the Secular side of New 
Testament teaching. He had natural vigour of 
expression, boldness, and humour. He had the true 
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genius of the preacher; he was inspired by his 
subject and his audience. I once heard him make 
a remarkable speech in the Town Hall, Birmingham. 
Many wanted him to publish it, but he answered it 
was impossible. He said he did not foresee what 
he should say, and could never recall what he had 
said. I think he was like Sojouner Truth, the 
famous Negress preacher of America, who said, what 
she spoke the Lord put into her mouth at the time, 
and she did not know before she began what it 
would be.’ 

Although Mr Holyoake as greatly respected John 
Angell James as he did either of his friends Drs Parker 
and Binney, he seems at times to have misunderstood 
him, and apparently to have done so through excess 
of Secularist zeal, e.g.: 

‘Once the Rev. John Angell James, the pastor, 
delivered a week-night public address, in which he 
counselled young men to be content in the station and 
with the lot which Providence had assigned them. 
Dissent was no better than the Church as regarded 
secular progress. When I heard Mr James’s counsel, 
I believed it. It was logical Christian doctrine I knew, 
and I could see that if acted upon, the Political Union 
was an organised sin—as its object was to alter and 
raise the condition of the people. Had Mr James 
himself acted upon his own principle, he would not 
have been a preacher.’ 


It is evident to me that Angell James never meant 


to teach what Mr Holyoake understood him to mean; 
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and this only proves that by looking too much at the 
letter of Christian teaching, one may easily miss its 
spirit Even a thoroughly honest and fair-minded 
man such as Mr Holyoake himself may do this, so 
that we are not surprised at his adding, ‘There was 
no great thinker, in those days, like Mr Ruskin, to 
teach the world that piety and progress were the 
same. What Mr James would have denied, and 
what we who come after him may also deny, is that 
‘logical Christian doctrine’ is ever inimical to true 
progress. What does the Apostle mean (Phil. iii. 13) 
by ‘reaching forth unto those things which are before,’ 
if not,as Dr Barry says, that ‘Past blessing is but an 
earnest of the future; past achievements of good are 
stepping-stones to greater things’? Instead of ‘logical 
Christian doctrine’ being opposed to progress, the 
advances of the last hundred years have been mainly 
owing to a wider diffusion of genuine Christian 
principles. Christian men were the chief agents who 
delivered the nation from tyranny in the seventeenth 
century; Christian politicians, such as Robert Hall 
and Wilberforce, Shaftesbury and Gladstone, have 
been the most successful pioneers of progress. At 
one of his class meetings Dr Parker warned the 
students that people would at times understand things 
in a way that was not intended, When Angell James 
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advised young people to be satisfied with their lot 
he understood Scripture too well to suppose that there 
was to be no striving after higher things. He was 
warning against that discontent which may possibly 
become a short road to ruin. 

At the same time, there have been Christian folk 
whose wisdom was so much their own that it had no 
Scripture basis, but Angell James was not one of 
them. In one of his sermons that most unworldly 


of Christian teachers, John Foster, says: 


‘It is all along admitted as a matter of plain sense 
and necessity, that a great deal of interest must 
and will be felt about the things of sight. Nothing 
can be more ill-judged than the kind of language some- 
times unthinkingly used by religious teachers, as if a 
teacher had nothing to do with this world, or to 
care about it, so that the listener is driven at last 
to say, “At this rate, there never was or can be 
a Christian. A sublime, perhaps, but impossible 
romance,” ’ 


Another man of genius, and also of humble birth 
who may be reckoned among the friends of Dr Parker, 
was THOMAS COOPER, shoemaker, Chartist, lecturer, 
and author. He was one of the most successful of 
those who have engaged in the pursuit of knowledge 


under difficulties. While he did this, however, he 
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missed opportunities which were within his reach by 
drifting away from early Christian moorings. He 
re-entered the Christian fold when over the age of 
fifty; and then he devoted the latter years of life, 
even till old age, in striving to undo or counteract the 
influence of the teaching of his middle life. 

Cooper visited Hexham when Joseph Parker was 
very young; and as ‘the man was known to be not 
only a Chartist, but an avowed anti-Christian, the 
future preacher showed such uncommon interest, that 
he went to the station to see him alight, followed him 
into the town, and even went to hear his lecture on 
MILTON. Long afterwards, an aged man entered the 
City Temple vestry after a Thursday morning service, 
‘and spoke kindly of what he had heard’; but then, 
as Dr Parker added, ‘the Thomas Cooper then before 
me was not the Thomas Cooper that I heard in my 
youth.’ 

At that time it would necessarily have been painful 
to the veteran Christian apologist to be reminded 
of what he had been, so that Dr Parker’s charity 
inspired the sentiment: ‘I hold that there are circum- 
stances in which a man should be a consenting party 
to his own resurrection,’ 

Born at Leicester in 1805, Cooper had in his veins 


the blood of certain Yorkshire Quakers. He removed 
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to Exeter with his parents, but came to Gainsborough 
with his mother, at four years of age, after the death 
of his father. There he had experience of the historical 
frost of 1814, when the patriots roasted a bullock on 
the ice; after which a sudden thaw released blocks of 
ice which battered the bridge and shook the town. 
After that he sang at the local celebration of the Peace 
on the squire’s lawn, as loyal people were expected 
to do after the King and Government by their wars 
had well-nigh brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
He was happy in escaping being apprenticed to a 
sweep instead of a shoemaker ; for otherwise the author 
of ‘The Purgatory of Suicides’ might have been stifled 
in a narrow chimney, as had been the case with others. 

From the age of nineteen to twenty-four was the 
time of Cooper’s student life; but in rising early and 
working late he put too heavy a strain on his powers 
of endurance, so that one study after another had to 
be given up. Meeting with a companion who was 
very much of an intellect worshipper, Cooper himself 
was tempted for a time to make literature and 
philosophy his religion. Then there seemed to be a 
religious revival in his soul; he thought that he had 
attained to perfect holiness; his spiritual condition 
seemed so wonderful, that hundreds became desirous 


of reaching a similar state; he found more satisfaction 
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in preaching and in prayer than he might have believed 
possible a little time before. At that time he had a 
school, as he was a competent teacher. Tender words 
and moral suasion became substitutes for the cane 
when any offence was committed, the whole story being 
told in ‘The Life of Thomas Cooper, written by Him- 
self’—a book which is worthy of ranking as an English 
classic relating to the Chartist days of the early part 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. As regarded the school, both 
tutor and scholars seemed to have reached an ideal 
state. Then as suddenly as unexpectedly came the 
rebound: Cooper lost control of himself and struck a 
boy, who probably well deserved the reproof. The 
effect was that of a dire catastrophe too great and 
far-reaching to be realised, so that ‘the poor children 
gazed as if on a fallen angel’! 

Then followed successive stages in a downward 
course, as regarded both religion and worldly prosperity. 
Whatever he did and whithersoever he went, Cooper 
evidently took his temper with him. He broke away 
from the Wesleyans; showing a kind of mad en- 
thusiasm for music, he soon severed connection with 
friends of harmony, and being hasty in speech and 
harsh in action, he soon had to suffer severe privation, 
all of which might have been avoided. 


His attainments and abilities enabled him to win a 
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position as a provincial journalist, in connection with 
the Stamford Mercury, which at last yielded £300 a 
year. This would not be a position to be despised 
even nowadays, but in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century it was nothing less than distinguished success. 
At Lincoln, while thus employed, he came in contact 
with the then Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the Pro- 
tectionist Liberal M.P. for Lincoln, and afterwards 
Conservative representative for Hertfordshire. Cooper's 
hasty way of speaking and acting led to his resigna- 
tion of the post at the JZercury office; and in Don 
Quixote-like style, he set his face towards London, 
with his wife and boxes of books, to seek his fortune 
as a literary adventurer. 

Such wild-goose kind of action would entail severe 
penalties at any time, so that Cooper and his wife 
inevitably found themselves in low water. He had 
the MS. of an unfinished romance to fall back upon, 
however. What hopes unpublished MSS. have from 
time to time inspired in the breasts of distressed authors ! 
At Lincoln, when working for the Mercury, Cooper 
had belonged to Bulwer Lytton’s party, so that he 
naturally thought that the literary baronet of Mayfair, 
for old acquaintance sake, might recommend the 
romance to his own publishers. Lytton was then 


somewhat of a commanding figure in the literary 
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world, and one to attract a fellow-wayfarer in a 
toilsome path, who then wanted a friend-in-need to 
help him to help himself. Though Cooper does not 
tell us much about his Lincoln friend, we know that 
at that time Bulwer Lytton was separated from his 
wife; that the late Queen’s first Prime Minister had 
conferred a baronetcy upon him; and that, while his 
private means amounted to not more than £200 a 
year, his success as a novelist enabled him to spend 
an annual £3000. This is Cooper’s account of his 


Mayfair adventure : 


‘I thought I might very fairly expect a little intro- 
ductory help, in London, from the literary baronet 
and Liberal M.P. whom I had humbly striven to 
serve in Lincoln. So I took the manuscript of my 
unfinished romance, and called upon him at his house 
in Hertford Street, Mayfair. He received me, smoking, 
with a thousand smiles, and assured me he would show 
the manuscript to his publishers. I called at his door 
once or twice, during the seven weeks that elapsed 
before I saw him again, and then wrote to tell him 
that I would call upon him on such a day. He came 
hastily into the room where I waited, put the manu- 
script into my hand and said, “I regret to say that 
although Messrs Saunders and Otley consider it a work 
of merit, they have so many other things in hand, 
that they cannot receive it at present. Good morning, 
Mr Cooper!”—and he bowed and disappeared through 
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folding doors into another room in an instant. His 
servant opened the door behind me, as I stood staring, 
and showed me the way into the street.’ 


More kindly treatment was accorded by Disraeli ; 
but John Forster, afterwards the biographer of Dickens, 
when called upon was found to be ‘a stout, severe- 
looking man, who began to examine me with the 
spirit of a bitter Whig examining a poor Chartist at 
the bar” He met with others he learned to appreciate, 
especially preachers such as Thomas Binney at the 
Weigh House, Caleb Morris in Fetter Lane, and others. 
He also met with men of less orthodox belief, and 
thus became not only a Chartist but a disciple of 
Strauss, on whose ‘Leben Jesu’ he afterwards began to 
lecture. These lectures were the only attack he ever 
made on orthodox Christianity, and even then, as he 
himself declares, he ‘again and again insisted on the 
perfect and worshipful moral beauty of Christ.’ Hence 
he resented being described as ‘the converted Infidel 
Lecturer, and flatly denies having ever been such ‘in 
the common sense of the term.’ He also denies 
having ever gone about as an infidel lecturer. He 
adds: ‘God knows, I have sins enough to answer 
for; but I do not feel covetous of suffering for sins 
I have never committed.’ Hence, the pen-portrait of 
Thomas Cooper by Dr Parker in ‘A Preacher’s Life, 


Cc. H. SPURGEON IN 1875, 


Copyright, 


"o face page 268, 
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shows that the pastor of the City Temple, in common 
with many others, quite misapprehended the character 
and work of the ex-Chartist lecturer. 

The truth is, that Cooper was captivated for a time 
by the mythical interpretation of Gospel history as 
set forth by Strauss, and the occasion of the 
rejection of this theory at the Hall of Science in 
London (Sunday evening, 13th January 1856) was 
one of the most memorable scenes of the kind 


on record. Cooper himself must describe what 


occurred : 


‘When I should have descanted, according to the 
printed programme on “Sweden and the Swedes,” I 
could not utter one word. The people told me after- 
wards that I looked as pale as a ghost, and they 
wondered what was the matter with me. I could 
hardly tell myself, but at length the heart gave vent 
by words, and I told them that I could not lecture 
on Sweden, but must relieve conscience, for I could 
repress conviction no longer. I told them my great 
feeling of error was, that while I had perpetually been 
insisting on the observance of a moral life, in all my 
public teachings for some years, I had neglected to 
teach the right foundation of morals—the existence of 
the Divine Moral Governor, and the fact that we should 
have to give up our account to Him, and to receive 
His sentence in a future state. I used many more 
words in telling the people this, and they sat, at first 
in breathless silence, listening to me with all their eyes 
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and ears. A few reckless spirits, by degrees, began to 
whisper to each other, and then to laugh and sneer ; 
and one got up and declared I was insane. A storm 
followed—some defending me, and insisting that I 
should be heard; and others insisting on speaking 
themselves, and denouncing me as a renegade, a turn- 
coat, an apostate, a traitor, and I know not what. 
But as I happened to have fought and won more 
battles than any or all of these tiny combatants put 
together, I stood still till I won perfect silence and 
order once more; and then I told them, as some of 
them deemed me insane, we would try that issue. I 
then gave them one month for preparation, and 
challenged them to meet me in that hall on the 1oth 
and 17th of February—with all the sceptics they 
could muster in the metropolis—to discuss, first, the 
Argument for the Being of God; secondly, the 
Argument for a Future State.’ 


After this, the experience of Thomas Cooper was 
that of a lecturer on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and much as we may regret his fall after his two 
years’ imprisonment in Stafford Gaol, we may doubt 
if he could ever have been so effective as a speaker on 
Christian Evidences if he had not for a season yielded 
to the specious teaching of the German Rationalist. 
That such a man should have become a Chartist 
leader need occasion no surprise; for Chartism was 
a comparatively mild protest against the abuses, 


grievances, and sufferings which afflicted the country 
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during the five reigns ending with that of William IV. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 was a middle-class measure, 
and the disappointment of the working classes at not 
having the franchise extended to them was emphasised 
by the poverty and misery which prevailed. Though 
some of the methods of Chartism may have seemed 
to be revolutionary, the main points of its programme 
of reform were as old as the eighteenth century, 
having been favoured by Charles James Fox and 
others sixty years previously. 

Thomas Cooper died a few months after his friend 
Spurgeon, in 1892. His works are still valuable, and 
especially is this the case with his autobiography, 
which helps the reader to understand the bearings 
of the Chartist agitation, and the propaganda of 
unbelief among the working classes which became 


associated with the political movement. 


Among the more widely known of contemporary 
preachers, who were friends of Dr Parker, may 
now be mentioned the pastors of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle—CHARLES HADDON and JAMES ARCHER 
SPURGEON. As brothers united in distinguished service 
their relationship was quite of an ideal kind. Each 
was largely indebted to the other; and the assistance 


of the younger was so indispensable to the great 
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preacher during the last twenty-five years of his 
life, that without such aid he could not have done 
all that he was enabled to do. This opinion was 
tenaciously held, and often expressed, by the Rev. 
John Spurgeon, father of the two brothers. When 
talking with that veteran, it always appeared to 
me that his son James was the favourite. 

When Joseph Parker first came to London, in 1852, 
C. H. Spurgeon was already making a name as the 
Boy Preacher of the Fens, or as pastor of the little 
thatched chapel at Waterbeach which was afterwards 
burned. Seventeen years later, when Dr Parker left 
Manchester to settle at the Poultry Chapel, C. H. 
Spurgeon had supplied the pulpit of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle during eight years, and not long before his 
brother had become allied with him in the pastorate. 
Repeated attacks of illness, to which Spurgeon had 
become subject, had made this arrangement absolutely 
necessary. At that time preaching would hardly have 
pulled the senior pastor down even if he had preached 
every day, as was the case with Wesley; he was over- 
done and weakened by drudgery which he might well 
have left alone. He was in the habit of writing a 
great number of letters in order to please friends who 
sent contributions to the Institutions ; and in addition, 


he did about as much literary work as a busy man 
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3 


might have been expected to get through who 
made literature his sole profession. Although he was 
expected always to be ready at a moment's notice 
to occupy the pulpit, Mr James Spurgeon’s services 
at the Tabernacle consisted so little in preaching, 
that he was able to raise a large congregation, and 
to build a fine chapel at West Croydon. It fell to 
the lot of the co-pastor to look after the business of 
the church, and for such service he seems to have had 
some genius. He was a man of such great business 
capacity that had he devoted his energies to mercantile 
pursuits in the City, he would probably have become a 
millionaire. At the Tabernacle, the senior pastor was . 
generally called the Governor; his brother and 
assistant was MR JAMES, Thus, in some measure, 
the assistant minister seemed, as it were, to be losing 
his very name, and to prevent this being the case, 
C. H. Spurgeon advised his brother, that if ever he 
received a diploma to allow himself to be called 
Doctor, as that would become a distinction in a 
double sense. Some years later this actually occurred, 
so that MR JAMES may henceforth give place to 
Dr Spurgeon. 

It is a noteworthy thing, that although Londoners 
were quite aware that a young man of ability held 


the pastorate of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, a more 
S 
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full demonstration of his great powers took place 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle when that building 
was a comparatively new Institution in London, and 
when Joseph Parker and C. H. Spurgeon were both 
young men, the former being four years the elder of 
his friend. The two lectures, given by Dr Parker in 
the late autumn of 1865, Spurgeon himself being in 
the chair, made a profound impression. The first, on 
‘Nonconformity in Relation to the Prayer-Book, was 
so successful, that the great building was crowded in 
every part on the second occasion, when Lord Ebury 
was present. 

Although each was strictly evangelical in his teach- 
ing, it was inevitable that sooner or later some friction 
should take place between two such men as Spurgeon 
and Parker. The Doctor was so much less of a 
Puritan than his friend, that much as people in 
general .may admire its interior, we can hardly 
imagine a Spurgeon of the genuine Essex stock, 
feeling at home in such a luxuriously decorated house 
as the City Temple. There were also sure to be 
differences as regarded points in theology, and neither 
would yield to the other. The Baptist might have 
favoured a creed; rather than have signed such a 
document, Dr Parker would have torn into shreds 


any confession of faith even of his own drawing up! 
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Nevertheless, however wide their differences, Dr 
Parker showed admiration for his friend Spurgeon 
till the last. Just at the time when the great preacher 
passed away, Dr Parker remarked in a letter to the 
Times : 


‘The only pulpit name of the nineteenth century 
that will be remembered is no longer the name of a 
living man. Mr Spurgeon was absolutely destitute of 
intellectual benevolence .. . . But who could compare 
with him in moral sympathy? In this view he was in 
very deed two men. The theologian and the phil- 
anthropist lived at opposite sides of the Universe. 
Those who were damned by the theologian were 
saved by the philanthropist. Mr Spurgeon’s was 
emphatically religious or spiritual preaching. He had 
but one sermon, yet it was always new.’ 


Difference of opinion in regard to Henry Ward 
Beecher seems to have led to something like a final 
separation; and on this matter Dr Parker remarked 


at the time of Spurgeon’s death: 


‘No good could come of my reasoning with him 
because it was impossible for him to change. I had 
no apology to make. The greatest honour conferred 
on my pulpit was Mr Beecher’s occupancy of it. So 
we parted; yet I trust to meet where we shall see 
all things in a clearer light. Mr Spurgeon’s career 
has proved that evangelical teaching can draw around 
itself the greatest congregation in the world, and hold 
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it for a lifetime. ... The great voice has ceased. It 
was the mightiest voice I ever heard; a voice that 
could give orders in a tempest, and find its way across 
a torrent as through a silent aisle.’ 


It was my privilege to become acquainted with 
Dr James A. Spurgeon after his settlement at the 
Tabernacle as assistant to his brother. It is of course 
well known, that unlike the great preacher of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, he received a regular college 
training ; he was a linguist, and not the least interest- 
ing fact connected with his start in life as a Gospel 
minister is, that he succeeded to the pulpit of Port- 
land Chapel, Southampton, just after the present 
Dr Alexander Maclaren had left it to enter upon his 
greater life-work at Manchester, In January, 1860, 
the Hampshire Independent said: 


‘Many of our readers will recollect the classic and 
eloquent discourses delivered within the walls of this 
chapel by its former minister, the Rev. A. Maclaren, 
and the large congregation that usually attended his 
ministry; but when, on the acceptance of a larger 
and greatly extended field of usefulness, it became 
generally known that a brother of the great Spurgeon 
had been elected to fill his place, there was a great 
desire manifested to hear the new minister, and for 
many Sundays it was almost impossible to obtain 
standing room, unless secured by a very early attend- 
ance. Of the Rev, J. A. Spurgeon very little was 
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known before he came among us. A few persons 
had occasionally heard of him in London, and some 
had heard his public discourses there; but all who 
had any knowledge of him gave a high opinion of 
his piety, and regarded him as a young man of great 
promise; nor have these opinions been weakened in 
any degree during his labours at Portland Chapel.’ 


The alliance of the brothers Spurgeon at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle seemed to be a providential 
arrangement; the work being divided seemed to 
become doubly effective, while each of the pastors 
came to regard the other as an ideal brother. In his 
valuable ‘Preliminary Statement to my Life of James 
Archer Spurgeon, Dr Arthur T. Pierson says: 


‘They corresponded, as Andrew and Peter, Philip 
and Bartholemew, James and John, each filling out 
by his proficiencies the deficiencies of the other. 
Never were two men more exquisitely adapted and 
adjusted; one impulsive to the verge of impetuosity, 
the other calm, judicious, judicial; one having a vivid 
imagination, the other logical and philosophical; one 
a brilliant orator, the other a wise administrator. God 
thus united the respective resources of genius and 
talent, the creative faculty, and the executive faculty, 
in a sort of double manhood which he put at the head 
of affairs in the greatest church in the world, with its 
branching institutions.’ 


As a personal friend of Dr Parker, Dr James A. 
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Spurgeon would be an admirer of the great work 
carried on in connection with the City Temple. On 
Monday, 23rd April 1888, that great building was 
filled by an excited assembly, which at the time was 
fondly hoped would be the final stage in the dispute 
concerning C. H. Spurgeon’s Down Grade charges. 
When Dr Spurgeon seconded a resolution, which it 
was supposed would bring peace and reunion, it was 
thought that the sun was at length shining through 
the clouds which would soon be dispersed. Though 
that hope was not realised, Dr Spurgeon had all along 
acted in the interests of peace. 

Dr James A. Spurgeon passed away while sitting in 
a carriage on the Brighton railway, 22nd March 1899. 
At that time he was President-elect of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. By accepting 
that office he did much in the way of healing bitter 
feelings aroused through religious differences: had 
he lived through his term of office he would have 
done still more. When I stood at his graveside a 


few days later, I felt that I had lost a valued friend. 


Among the London journalists who were friends 
of Dr Parker a chief place must be given to JAMES 
CLARKE, Editor of The Christian World. When I 


first became acquainted with him he had not so very 
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long removed to the fine premises in Fleet Street still 
occupied ; and he found commendable satisfaction in 
the fact, that his widely circulated newspaper was 
published in a light and airy office, which was a 
cheerful contrast to the straitened and stuffy places 
where some other papers were issued, Mr Clarke 
seemed to live for his journal; and he spared neither 
labour nor expense in order to reach his ideal to 
which he thought such a journal ought to attain. 
With him it was ‘this one thing I do’; his own 
prosperity appeared to be bound up with his paper. 
At the same time his ambition was far removed 
from that selfishness which is only satisfied by the 
accumulation of wealth. He was not only a strong 
Liberal in politics: he showed the liberality of the 
true philanthropist. He always struck one as being 
a man whose wish it was to live on cordial terms with 
those from whom he differed. Perhaps the most 
notable instance under this head was Mr Clarke’s 
friendship for C. H. Spurgeon. In the early days of 
The Christian World the paper more or less reflected 
the opinions of the Editor, whose family connections 
had been of the straitest sect of Calvinists. Accord- 
ingly, C. H. Spurgeon, who always considered that he 
himself was an out-and-out disciple of the Reformer 


of Geneva, recommended The Christian World in the 
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strongest manner, going so far as to say, that the 
only fault of the paper was that it was too cheap. 
When, however, in due time, Mr Clarke’s views 
of religious truth showed broadening tendencies, 
Spurgeon not only withdrew his commendation, he 
became strongly opposed to Mr Clarke’s altered 
attitude, as was plainly shown in the Sword and the 
Trowel. Previously he had recognised Mr Clarke as a 
friend and helper on the platform at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, and had there presented the Editor with 
the volumes of his Sermons—a testimonial by way of 
recognition of help received through the paper. When 
C. H. Spurgeon ceased to recommend The Christian 
World Mr Clarke still continued his personal con- 
tribution to the funds of the College, which he gave 
at the annual supper at the annual conference in 
each successive spring. He liked to attend this 
supper, and sometimes seems to have taken notes 
of the speeches. I have even known Mr Clarke to 
follow his friend Spurgeon to a provincial town. Thus, 
on Michaelmas Day, 1875, he went to Kettering to 
attend the celebration of the Toller Centenary, when 
Spurgeon preached the centenary sermon in a 
meadow as elsewhere described. In addition to other 
kindly service, again and again he allowed me 


opportunities to review the great preacher’s books 
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in The Christian World. In a more general way for 
a lengthened period he was good enough to allow 
me a pretty free hand in advocating the cause of 
the many institutions associated with the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. On certain theological points we agreed 
to differ, but our friendly intercourse remained un- 
interrupted. By many he was thought to be too 
broad; but all the time he showed that large-hearted 
catholicity which was characteristic of an earnest and 
diligent student of the Scriptures. It was said of 
him that he revered freedom with the devotion of a 
Puritan. During the last thirty years of his life, he 
strove for what he thought to be nobler conceptions 
of God and man than such as were taught by the 
prevalent theology of his youthful days; but as was 
said of him at the time of his death, he had a tender 
regard for all earnest and sincerely religious people. 
He maintained a very steadfast attitude in defence 
of opinions which he believed to be well founded; 
but at the same time one could not but admire the 
courteous way in which he allowed a friend to be 
quite as decided on the other side. In one memorable 
instance, he did actually veto a review of mine of 
one of C. H. Spurgeon’s works on account of a 
passage in the book judged to be highly objection- 
able; but that was an exceptional instance which 
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did not in any wise interrupt our friendly intercourse. 
The large number of articles, advocating the cause 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Institutions, must 
have directly aided their funds in no small measure. 
At all events, it was Mr Clarke’s intention that this 
should be the case, just as it was my intention in 
writing them. It may be supposed that many Pastors’ 
College ministers would own that they received 
similar encouragement. The Rev. William Cuff 
testifies to the indispensable assistance he received 
from The Christian World during the period when 
he had in hand the great enterprise of building the 
Shoreditch Tabernacle. 

Born at Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, in 1824, Mr Clarke 
died at his house at Caterham in 1888. He had 
then been Editor of Zhe Christian World for nearly 
a third of a century. His life was said to have been 
bound up with his paper, which was the expression 
of himself. He had a genius for journalism, and 
as contributor, editor, or as gallery representative in 
the House of Commons, he went through a valuable 
training and experience before he reached the position 
which was to be his life-work. He was far removed 
from anything like self-indulgence, except in the 
purchase of expensive books, which, however, he 
diligently read. While he contributed liberally to 
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Christian work, he was a lover of nature, and a 
member of various societies and business companies. 

Mr Clarke and Dr Parker not only maintained a 
close friendship, a bond of common sympathy united 
them so that each very highly respected the other. 
Quite a large number of the City Temple Doctor’s 
sermons enriched the pages of The Christian World 
Pulpit; and at the present time the complete set 
of the volumes of that weekly publication is one 
of the richest stores of divinity that exists in English, 
and would command a good price in the market. 
Mr Clarke was not only an ardent admirer of Dr 
Parker, and a friend of all the good work carried 
on at the City Temple, his admiration was quite 
as great for Henry Ward Beecher. On one occasion 
he took the chair when the distinguished American 
lectured for Dr Parker in London. He thus showed 
a many-sided sympathy for those who in their own 
way sought to advance the cause of righteousness, 
which was ever dear to his heart. 

The Editor who seemed thus to live for his paper, 
and who said that he would be content to die with 
his pen in his hand, was succeeded by his elder son, 
JAMES GREVILLE CLARKE, M.A. Like his father he 
was a decided Nonconformist ; he took great interest 


in the Caterham School for Congregational ministers’ 
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sons, and was chairman of the House Committee. 
He was also a member of the Committee of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. So 
far as was possible, Mr Clarke followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, and maintained the traditions of 
the House. At the time of his death in the summer 
of 1901, a member of his staff thus wrote of Mr James 


Clarke as a Christian man: 


‘In carrying out the details of an ever-growing and 
ever more complicated business, his coadjutors felt that 
his calm and comprehensive sagacity was a mainstay 
on which they could always rely. And yet in thinking 
of him those who knew him best realise that it was 
not this purely intellectual quality that most impressed 
them. He will live in their memory as the model of 
a true Christian gentleman. Reticent in the expression 
of his religious feeling, his whole manner of fronting 
life, in its aspect of duties, persons, circumstances, gave 
the immediate impression of one who aimed at the 
highest standard of conduct. He was a New Testa- 
ment Christian, who believed in a faith that wrought 
by love. His Nonconformity was a part of his intense 
sense of the spirituality of the Gospel. His discipleship 
took the form above all things of helpfulness. Many 
a poor minister, many a deserving and needy cause 
will feel the loss of that sympathetic heart and open 
hand. He was the very embodiment of courtesy. The 
sense of what he owed, not only to the rights but to 
the inmost feelings of others, was never absent, and 
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seemed to accentuate itself where the person dealt with 
was of humble condition.’ 


Mr S. R. Crockett wrote: 


‘There are many who knew James Clarke longer and 
better than I; but in the years when we had worked 
together as comrades there had grown up between us 
a peculiarly tender and trusting relation. After months 
and years we could take each other up where we laid 
each other down. Our friendship did not seem to 
rust, but grew more quiet and deep as the years went 
by. We did not meet very often, nor to the ordinary 
eye say a great deal to each other when we did meet. 
But whenever the chances of the years found me in 
London we spent an afternoon or an evening together, 
and I, at least, was the better for it.’ 


At the time of his death, Mr James Clarke was 
in his forty-seventh year. 

Of course the work carried on at the City Temple 
continues to be as cordially advocated as ever by 
The Christian World. In Dr Parker’s time, it was 
thought by many that probably no other man in 
the country could have maintained the wonderful 
prosperity of the Thursday noon service year after 
year as the Doctor succeeded in doing. The popularity 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell even exceeds that of 
his predecessor, however. I have already referred to 
the pleasing fact, that as he came near to the close 
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of his ministry, Dr Parker confessed to me that he 
saw increasing need of more strongly emphasising 
the glorious truth of the evangelical doctrines. So 
long as this continues to be done by Mr Campbell, 
who will not wish him God-speed in the great work to 
which he has set his hand? 


Among those who at one time came into close 
contact with Dr Parker, and rendered valued assist- 
ance, was THOMAS SMITH, whose rise from the 
position of a boy porter on the Great Northern 
Railway to that of head of a great firm having its 
offices and printing establishments both in London 
and the country, showed him to be a man of great 
energy and perseverance. Mr Smith was chiefly 
notable for his sterling Christian character. This 
gave colour to his whole everyday life, and he would 
never do anything or sanction anything which was 
inconsistent with his profession. His knowledge of 
shorthand was of great advantage to him at an early 
age; and thus Dr Parker found in him a willing 
and competent assistant in connection with The 
Fountain, a weekly publication much appreciated in 


its day and the volumes of which are still valued. 


Xx 


THE NEW REIGN AND THE NEW 
CENTURY 


AMONG the distinguished ministerial friends of Dr 
Parker we give a chief place to Dr Alexander 
Maclaren, who in the opening year of the twentieth 
century was foremost preacher of his denomination, 
just as the pastor of the City Temple was the leading 
man among the Congregationalists. The United 
spring meetings of the representatives of the two 
bodies in London in Igor will never be forgotten 
by those who were present. It was well that the 
meetings should be united assemblies of the two 
denominations to mark the opening of the new 
century, especially so when Dr Parker was President 
of the Congregational Union, and Dr Maclaren of 
the Baptist Union. The occasion taken as a whole 
was a noteworthy landmark in the history of Non- 
conformity. Queen Victoria had died only a few 


weeks previously, and the beginning of the new 
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reign already showed some signs of being the open- 
ing of a new era. Some of the great Nonconformist 
preachers who had left their mark on the Victorian 
age had already passed away; others of commanding 
power and influence who saw the light and promise 
of the new century, were already growing old. While 
Dr Maclaren may have seemed to realise that he 
was giving his last presidential address to the Union, 
a more than usual pathetic interest was imputed to 
Dr Parker’s address through his having expressed 
the belief that the year 1901 would bring to an end 
his public life. Although that did not literally come 
to pass, the great preacher passed into that eternal 
rest whither his accomplished wife had preceded him, 
and for which earth’s sorrow and weariness had for 
some time stimulated his own longing. 

It was something like the establishing of a unique 
precedent, when on Tuesday, 23rd April, Dr Parker, 
as president of his own denominational body, presided 
in his own church, which was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, to listen to the address of the president of 
the Baptist Union. Before the subject of Dr Parker’s 
coming address was known there seemed to be a 
spirit of unity and of optimism in the air. There 
was, indeed, some reason for this exuberance of good 
feeling and of expectancy of better things to come 
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The appearance of Dr Rainy on the platform 
awakened some enthusiasm, for was he not the 
Moderator of the United Free Church of Scotland? 
Two denominations had become one, and the ancient 
northern kingdom had sent its message of unity to 
England. Nonconformists had never forgotten that 
the reigning House, which succeeded the last of the 
Stuarts in 1714, had represented the Protestant 
Succession as opposed to the Romanism of the 
Pretender; and the presence on the platform of at 
least one veteran—Dr Guinness Rogers—who was 
a friend of the King, showed that the cordial relations 
between Dissenters and the Sovereign, which had 
held on through a century and three quarters, had 
not in any sense become obsolete. But while the 
general outlook favoured optimistic expectations, there 
was at least one dark shadow in the background. 
At the outset of the proceedings Dr Parker made 
sympathetic reference to the then recent murder by 
New Guinea cannibals, of James Chalmers, one of 
the most distinguished missionaries of his day. 

On such an occasion as this, Dr Maclaren could not 
have chosen a more timely subject than Preaching, 
nor a theme that more became his knowledge and 
genius. All was the more impressive because con- 


fessedly he spoke as an old preacher to those who 
T 
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were younger at the work. If something like eight 
thousand sermons were preached every Sunday in 
Nonconformist pulpits, what came of such an aggre- 
gate of work and of teaching? The results did seem 
to be proportionate to the service, but as the message 
was the same that it had ever been, a preacher showed 
true manliness when he laid the blame of want of 
success on his own shoulders. The address was 
helpful and bracing throughout, and a preacher whose 
life-course has been characterised by persevering 
industry was well justified in enforcing the virtue of 
work. No doubt Dr Maclaren was listened to as a 
man of broader views and sympathies than would 
have found favour with his friend Spurgeon; and no 
doubt Dr Parker would have endorsed all he said on 
the vital question of Preaching, 

When the vast congregation dispersed after Dr 
Maclaren had spoken, any observer might have 
noticed that the address of the Congregational chair- 
man on the following Thursday morning was being 
eagerly anticipated. It was evidently expected that 
Dr Parker, as a bolder man, would strike a note 
bearing on a more sensational theme. If the humour 
took possession of him, he was not one to. shrink 
from fathering an apparently daring innovation. 

When Dr Maclaren took the chair on the Thursday 
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morning, the great building was again densely crowded, 
so intense was the eagerness to hear Dr Parker’s 
presidential address, that people standing, for whom 
no seats could be provided, even crowded the aisles. 
The previous patriotic declaration of Dr Guinness 
Rogers had shown that King Edward VII. was in 
high favour with Nonconformists, as well as that they 
had confidence in him; and of course some words 
from the Baptist side by Dr Glover were gracefully 
complimentary. 

Dr Parker’s opening words at once showed that he 


was equal to the occasion, 


‘This is a remarkable week for Congregationalism 
in both its branches, he said, ‘and it will certainly be 
our want of faith and prayerful expectancy if it be 
not also a memorable week for the Christian Church 
as a whole. There is a spiritual Pentecostal warmth 
in the air—a glow as of unconsuming fire—a benedic- 
tion and an anthem without words, eloquent as light 
is eloguent. The spirit of the occasion is a spirit of 
loving and yearning brotherhood, a spirit so exquisite 
and sensitive that even one heedless word or untimely 
laugh may grieve and banish the sacred Guest.’ 


As all who read these lines will remember, Dr 
Parker’s address was a powerful plea for what he 
called ‘A United Congregational Church.’ In speaking 
as he did he may have been somewhat before his time ; 
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but he was not regarded as a voice crying in the 
wilderness for an impossible or impracticable achieve- 
ment. The Doctor spoke like a successor of those 
seventeenth century Puritans who sought after closer 
unity when the walls of division were high, while 
the spirit of persecution was rampant even among 
Protestants. 

The age which succeeded that of Puritanism was 
one of retrogression; coldness and indifference took 
the place of sanguine enthusiasm. Such congregations 
as regarded themselves as the guardians of truth were 
too rigidly exclusive to tolerate any innovations. It 
could readily be shown that members of a Calvinistic 
Baptist Church who countenanced Methodism by 
attending Wesley’s services, became liable to excom- 
munication. Pharisaism clothed itself in evangelical 
uniform, and had no sympathy with any liberal 
interpretation of Scripture. Still the spirit of union 
could not but make progress; unity in faith and 
action was a s7we gua non of primitive Christianity ; it 
was therefore an inevitable outcome of the eighteenth 
century Evangelical Revival. It was soon discovered 
that, without a much larger measure of union than 
had ever entered into the calculations even of religious 
reformers in a former age, a host of things which 


needed to be done could not be carried out. Apart 
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from union of a very genuine and sanguine kind there 
could have been no British and Foreign Bible Society, 
no Religious Tract Society, or kindred agencies, while 
the great missionary associations would have been 
strangled at their birth. Hopeful schemes of union 
had been suggested by the Reformation. In early 
Georgian days Archbishop Wake entertained the 
French Dr Courayer, because both harboured a day- 
dream that the English and Gallican Churches could 
become united. A philosopher of European reputa- 
tion like Leibnitz could find time to correspond with 
Spinola on the burning question of again bringing 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics into fellowship. All 
such endeavours ended in failure, however, until the 
mighty awakening of Methodism taught Christian 
people a more excellent way. The desire for more 
unity has been growing for over a century; it is in 
the air no less in Protestant Germany than in our 
own country, and whether it found expression through 
the Kaiser on the one hand, or Dr Parker on the 
other, the speaker gave voice to popular sentiment. 
To Dr Parker the time seemed to be a day of 
opportunity which must not be allowed to pass un- 
improved. 

Dr Parker's proposals met with some uncom- 


promising opposition; but one cannot help feeling 
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that a good deal of this was founded in miscon- 
ception or mistaken inferences. Neither Baptists 
nor Congregationalists feel that they sink their 
denominationalism by joining a Union congregation ; 
and, so far as we understood him, Dr Parker was not 
an iconoclast who would do away with any denomina- 
tional ancient landmarks. ‘I would insist that the 
unit of the individual, self-sustaining Church must be 
most strenuously protected,’ he said. ‘It means the 
warmth of home; it means the sobering and restrain- 
ing discipline of local government; it means the 
education and quickening of personal responsibility.’ 
There seems to be abroad a fear that the adoption 
of such a policy would mean the surrender of Christian 
liberty through the imposition of an ecclesiastical yoke, 
but Dr Parker’s ideal religious body would be a 
thoroughly democratic one, both in its constitution 
and government. The idea is that so much has been 
gained during generations of evolutionary processes, 
that more complete union is the natural goal to which 
things are tending. Two centuries ago, after the 
Revolution had given them toleration, Nonconformists 
made a show of acting together, their addresses to the 
reigning sovereign, as well as their political resolutions, 
were voted in the name of the Three Denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters, They had little or no 
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prestige, however: there was no central authority to 
carry out their decisions. Country churches were 
miserably poor, and the resources of those in London 
were too slender to allow of any practical sympathy 
being extended to weaker brethren. The gaining of 
such a measure of liberty as afterwards came was of 
slow growth, and was secured in spite of the opposition 
of strait-laced Dissenters who set their faces like a 
flint against all suspicious reforms or innovations. 
The religious outlook of many of these was bounded 
by the horizon of their own church and congregation. 
Practically, the great outside world had to be ignored, 
because hundreds of small isolated communities, each 
acting on its own account, were incapable of making 
their influence felt. When there was more union there 
was more power, and in proportion as that spirit of 
union prevails, will that power increase. Dr Parker 
spoke as a seer who saw better things on before than 
Nonconformity has seen in the past. As there was ‘a 
Pentecostal warmth in their air,’ he thought the times 
were favourable for advance. The leaders of the 
Established Church already see that the Free Churches 
will become a more formidable power to be reckoned 
if they could strike and act together. The question 
then was: Are the denominations going to be equal 


to the occasion? ‘Are we prepared to make our 
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common church life richer and fuller than it has ever 
been?’ asked the City Temple Doctor. ‘Are we 
prepared to carry our own principles forward to their 
natural culmination?’ There is much still to be won 
in the cause of liberty and progress, but the victory, 
with its gains, will only come to a united army which 
has well-defined aims. If, when put into practice, the 
idea has succeeded beyond expectation, the success 
might be even still more striking in the case of the 
whole country. There need be no obliteration of 
denominationalism; the denominations would be as 
free as ever they have been, but there would be new 
or fresher life and strength. 

The old Independency of a century ago is obviously 
obsolete ; and Dr Parker had many in sympathy with 
him in wishing that some new life, from which would 
spring enlightened action, could be infused into its 
periodical conferences. It may be a relief to the 
monotony of private and public life for some hundreds 
of ministers to meet every six months in London or the 
country, but we are justified in testing the tree by its 
fruits—what comes of it all? The age needs actions 
rather than words; and if more could be done by 
expansion and some readjustment of procedure, should 
mere old-time traditions be allowed to stand-in the 


way? Dr Parker was of course charged with favouring 
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Presbyterianism ; but he meant to do nothing of the 
kind ; his aim was nothing less than the perfecting of 
Congregationalism, of which he declared, ‘the individual 
Church is the primary and indestructible unit. The 
union would be one of family relationship ; and united 
action would have an eye to individual needs. The 
idea was altogether too democratic to be a copy of 
Presbyterianism ; the ultimate aim was to have a 
confederacy of denominations. Independency as 
originally constituted was to be adapted to a former 
age; but as times had changed, Dr Parker said, ‘We 
have to deal with new conditions, indeed with a new 
England and a new world.’ If there are things in 
Presbyterianism worthy of being copied, slaves to 
custom or tradition alone would refuse to appropriate 
them ; but the mistake must not be made of supposing 
that Dr Parker was merely offering an old ecclesiastical 
polity with a new face. The Presbyterian fathers 
would not have owned the Doctor as a brother, any 
more than strict and logical sixteenth century 
Reformers would have recognised such teachers as 
Spurgeon and Andrew Fuller as proper Calvinists. 
Moreover, a furious Puritan sectary like ‘Gangrena’ 
Edwards would have denied that ‘A United Congrega- 
tional Church’ had aught in it of Presbyterianism at 


all. He would have resisted what were to him 
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Erastian tendencies ; it would have been odious for the 
olive-branch to be held out to other denominations 
when they ought to be denounced and _ suppressed. 
Such is the progress which civil and religious freedom 
has made since the Puritan age. 

Strong desires for more unity have characterised 
Nonconformist leaders during many generations. 
Nearly a century ago, Robert Hall insisted that the 
only terms of communion, to be insisted upon, were 
just ‘what are necessary to constitute a real Christian’ 
Elsewhere, he abhors ‘the idea of a plurality of true 
Churches,’ not in communion with each other. Some 


years later the same great preacher said: 


‘The most enlightened, the se/ectest Christians in 
every denomination, are ready to cultivate an inter- 
course with kindred spirits, with all who hold the same 
essential principles, in any other. Formerly, such an 
intercourse was rarely indulged, and accompanied with 
reserves and apprehensions: good men looked more 
at their distinctions than their resemblances, at points 
of repulsion than those of attraction. Now the case 
is altered ; and it may be truly said, in this respect, the 
Jormer things are passed away, 


Had he been with us to-day, Robert Hall might 
have emphasised the recommendations of Joseph 
Parker on that memorable April day of the opening 
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year of the twentieth century, when, in giving his last 
presidential address in the City Temple, he made his 
plea for a United Congregational Church. In saying 
what he did, the Doctor showed himself to be no 
iconoclast, but rather a master builder who sought the 
consolidation of all that was best worth preserving in 


Nonconformity as an aggressive Christian system. 
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